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“Lest we forget”’—there is a fundamental difference between a 
teacher of literature and a teacher by literature, or better, through 
literature. The modern university specialist in literature strongly 
inclines toward being merely a teacher—a scientific teacher—of 
literature. To him as a student, literature is his oyster. This he 
hopes to pry open; from this he expects to extract pearls of scien- 
tific knowledge, regardless of consequences to himself—and perhaps 
the oyster. And if he cannot find a way in, there is always the shell 
to keep him busy, or the barnacles on the shell. Or, he may dive 
down into the ooze where oysters grow, may subspecialize at the 
bottom in sources and origins, and may come to the surface only 
long enough to read a scholarly paper or to negotiate with a publish- 
ing house concerning an annotated edition of a literary masterpiece. 
In short, his aim is work-centered. And it remains so when he 
teaches. He is likely to take for granted that his students have al- 
ready reached a high degree of self-development through the assimi- 
lation of succulent classics and are now prepared to start in with 
the processes and methods that will enable them to become problem 

* An address before the English Section of the California Teachers’ Association, 


Southern Division, at Los Angeles, December 21, 1914; first printed in the University 
of California Chronicle. 
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solvers, investigators, oyster-openers like himself. Their aim, too, 
he expects, will become increasingly work-centered. They are to 
become more and more servants of a cause, i.e., the mastery of 
literature in a rational, methodical, scientific way. This cause is 
the end; the student is a means, as Roosevelt was recently a means 
to an end, the end in his case being the exploration of a tributary 
of the Amazon. 

Now, this professional attitude and procedure is perfectly legiti- 
mate—in a university. If the professor and his students of literature 
could catch a poet, could take him to a laboratory, could there make 
him roll his eyes in a fine frenzy and produce a perfect love lyric, 
only the extreme anti-vivisectionists would have reason to com- 
plain. It is the special business of the university to turn out schol- 
ars, i.e., men and women who are their own authorities in the 
subjects of their devotion. And those looking forward to teaching 
in high schools need this university apprenticeship period in order 
that they may become sure-footed in scholarship. If they are inter- 
ested in literature they must be expected to become students of 
literature. Nor are the scientific study and the loving appreciation 
of literature mutually exclusive. 

But there is serious mischief afoot at once if the university- 
trained high-school or college teacher is not born again and so 
become a new creature. High-school teachers presumably con- 
tinue to remain students of subjects; but woe if they insist on 
being teachers of subjects as the university specialists are teachers 
of subjects! Their aim is rightly not work-centered but man- 
centered. They are not expected to teach subjects but adolescent 
boys and girls. You are not teachers of literature but teachers of 
John and Mary, of Jack and Jill. The end sought is their self- 
development as individuals and as members of society. And this 
process you want to start and further by means and methods that 
will make it continuous to the close of three score and ten or four 
score years. The same boys and girls that other teachers minister 
unto with mathematics or with Latin or with history you want to 
minister unto with literature. The boys and girls are the same, the 
aim in teaching them is the same; the differences lie in the kinds 
and directions of self-development that the various types of educa- 
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tional food and exercise can be made to call forth. One type of 
food and exercise on the educational bill of fare is called literature. 
This you are expected to administer in such a way that the corre- 
sponding type of growth may follow. Literature is your educational 
means. It is your duty and privilege to teach boys and girls through 
literature. 

Now, as the scholar becomes converted into the teacher, he 
realizes that what he can do to and for his boys and girls with 
literature is determined for him, first of all, by the essential nature 
of literary art. A word or two will make clear what I mean. The 
Sistine Madonna may be looked at with the eyes of the mathema- 
tician, the physicist, the chemist, the physiologist, the engineer, 
the preacher, the merchant, the dealer in canvases, the dealer in 
paints and oils, etc. A dog would smell of it in order to see whether 
it was something good to eat. But suppose you look at it with 
the eyes demanded by its fundamental character. Your mind 
forms an image. This image corresponds roughly to an image 
Raphael had in his mind. He has given it expression; he has 
uttered it by arranging pigments in a certain way. What did this 
image stand for? Raphael’s conception of the human mother of 
the Son of God. And this conception was a selection and com- 
bination of his experience as an Italian of the fifteenth century, as 
a man, as a painter, as a Catholic Christian of his time. What he 
saw and felt a woman to be at her greatest and holiest had assumed 
the shape of a vision, a vision to be externalized and fixed in color 
by the skill of his hands. The value or worth of the picture lies 
therefore in two things: first, the technical perfection with which 
the inner vision has been transferred to canvas; secondly, the 
degree of significance or truth that his interpretation of woman- 
hood has. And so the bed-rock fact appears that the Sistine Ma- 
donna is an expression of selected human experience, both the 
selection and the expression, however, being controlled not by the 
laws of reason but by the laws of aesthetic expressiveness. Exactly 
the same thing is true of literature. The bed-rock fact—the Alpha 
and Omega of the teacher—is that literature is a record and inter- 
pretation of human experience, the medium being language and the 
method that of all art. Moreover, no experience is excluded, 
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provided it can be shown to be meaningful and can be adequately 
symbolized by words. For example: 


The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaaven— 
All’s right with the world. 


I have called the insight that literature is an expression of, 
human experience, the expression being an inseparable part of that 
experience, the Alpha and Omega of the teacher. The teacher who 
has it and has made it the “hot spot of his consciousness”’ has got 
hold of the organizing principle of all of his endeavor with and for 
his boys and girls. Then he knows that his central function 
is, not to fill empty tanks with knowledge, not to ape the 
university professor, nor to instruct in the catechism of literary 
art; not to conduct exercises in rhetorical cookbooks and literary 
linguistics, nor even to create a love of literature, but to 
assist the pupils in experiencing vicariously the human experience 
represented by literature, so that they may have life and have it 
more abundantly. Hence the core of his and their activities is 
interpretation, which means essentially the re-thinking, the re- 
feeling, the re-imagining of literature, in ways analogous to those 
by which it was produced. Inseparable from this process of intel- 
lectual, emotional, imaginative re-creation, and hence assimilation, 
is the supplementary one of learning to discriminate between the 
great experience and the little experience, between deep insights 
and shallow views, between the sane and the morbid, between 
noble ideals and misleading will-o’-the-wisps, between true feeling 
and maudlin sentiment, between high degrees and low degrees of 
literary excellence, and so forth. In other words, it is the teacher’s 
business to see to it that as his boys and girls widen and deepen 
their experience through literature, they do so as intelligently, as 
thoughtfully, as judicially as their stage of growth permits. Now, 
all this thoughtful re-creation and assimilation of literature may 
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call for many-sided effort and incidental discipline. Sentences may 
have to be parsed before they will yield their meaning; paragraphs, 
stanzas, whole books may have to be analyzed in order to discover 
the thought that shaped them; names and notes and biographical 
data may have to be resorted to for the purpose of promoting 
understanding; knowledge of the present and the past may have 
to be drawn on before a book can come to life in the minds and 
hearts of the pupils; but, throughout, the life and growth of the 
pupils is the focus of interest; all these things are correlated with 
reference to their advancing experience; they are from beginning 
to end the true correlation center; the professional aims of the 
student of literature, of the literary critic, of the historian of 
literature are excluded. 

But what may we hope will be the difference in the pupils after 
thus taking literature as educational means? In what directions do 
we expect them to have grown? May we not hope: (1) that their 
emotional life has undergone a change in two ways: primitive 
modes of feeling have become refined and new modes of feeling 
have been acquired; (2) that they have developed a literary sense 
and have grown fond of one or the other poet or prophet, one or 
the other sage or seer, of the race, thereby getting access to a new 
source of noble enjoyment; (3) that they have enlarged their out- 
look over human experience and have gained viewpoints from 
which they may “‘see life steadily and see it whole”; (4) that they 
have formed ideals of individual and social conduct; (5) that 
they have gained greatly in efficiency, that is, in power and skill to 
express themselves, to body forth the inner life in word and deed ? 

It would be a very fond delusion, of course, to expect that all 
boys and girls will gain in all of these directions equally. In fact, 
the teacher will escape disappointment if he will distinguish at 
least three types of mind and temperament: the knowledge or 
scientific type, the contemplative or artistic type, the active or 
executive type. The woman teacher especially needs to be on her 
guard lest the boys are not appealed to on the intellectual side or 
on the side of their nascent ambition to do and to dare something 
very concretely and robustly virile in the days of their manhood. 
Fortunately, there are many sides to literature, so that it may be 
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approached in various ways without abusing or perverting its 
character. In the hand of a skilful teacher, who is thoroughly alive 
to the fact that literature is a record and interpretation of human 
experience in an art form, literature can be made to furnish food 
and exercise for most varieties of boys and girls, even in the case 
of a book that appeals primarily to one variety only. 

I said a while ago that what the teacher can do for his boys and 
girls with literature is determined for him, first of all, by the essen- 
tial nature of literary art. By this time I think we see that the 
second and greater factor is adolescent youth. But if we reflect 
on the educational needs of adolescent youth we can’t help but 
distinguish between present individual needs and future collective 
needs. Sooner or later our boys and girls, along with their contem- 
poraries, will be the ruling generation for a time. As such they will 
be the keepers of the nation’s treasure-house of literature. On 
them will depend whether the creations of master-spirits shall be in 
cold storage or in vivifying use the nation over. They will deter- 
mine whether a high grade or a low grade of books will be “‘best 
sellers.”” On them will depend the general level of taste, of thought, 
of judgment, of ideals of life. It will be their understanding, their 
sympathy, their appreciation, their aspirations that will determine 
whether our literary heritage will be added to, for ordinarily the 
creative genius does not thrive in isolation. To be at his best he 
needs the spiritual assistance of his fellows. Here we reach a point 
where the true interests of each boy and girl and the interest of a 
progressive society coincide. By reproducing within themselves 
and assimilating “‘the best that has been thought and said in the 
world,” boys and girls are enabled to grow to full stature as truly 
human beings; the literary capital of the race is kept in nation- 
wide circulation; the conditions are created for increasing it indefi- 
nitely through the brightest and best. 

These considerations obviously establish the first educational 
principle of selection. In view of present and future needs, indi- 
vidual and collective, you and I may not choose for reading and 
interpretation what you and I happen to prefer individually. Nor 
can John and Mary and Jack and Jill, with their limited outlook 
and adolescent capriciousness, be allowed to devise a program. 
The first candidates for choice will always have to be the greater 
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and lesser masterpieces, the books that represent the highlands 
and peaks of human experience in content and expression. As 
guides, philosophers, and friends of the youth of today, which will 
be the adult nation tomorrow, we should prove faithless to our 
trust if we did not, first of all, resort to creations that best reveal 
the true and the beautiful and the ethical aspects of conduct. But 
far be it from me to even suggest that the application of this 
educational principle would justify the presence of every piece of 
prose and poetry on the traditional program. On the contrary, it 
is not unlikely that much that is now offered or prescribed would 
be eliminated on the ground that merely historical or professional, 
technical or antiquarian, considerations have governed the selection. 

But the classics or other kinds of books are to become useful in 
our work as teachers. Accordingly we must choose with reference 
to the apperceptive powers of our pupils. This is the second 
educational principle of choice. Not only must the general charac- 
teristics of adolescence be taken into account and the varieties of 
temperament or types of mind; adaptation must be made also to 
the fact that our boys and girls are of the West, western, and are 
growing up into manhood and womanhood in a material and spir- 
itual environment different from that of Massachusetts, for example. 
The vicarious experience gained through literature is life-giving and 
growth-promoting in a high degree only if it springs from and is 
related to actual experience. That each book should be irresistibly 
attractive to our classes, at sight, is not to be accepted as a criterion. 
Else what are we teachers for? Is it not our business to awaken as 
many interests as possible and even to enforce marches through 
desert places? Of course, there must be an oasis at the end of the 
route, such as will amply repay the pupils for their efforts; and 
they must be helped to glimpses of it as they plod along, lest they 
cease to believe it exists. 

Here a third principle of choice comes into view. St. Paul’s 
advice to think on whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report is a sound educational precept. It must 
be admitted, of course, that many masterpieces may be found in 
the past that are always modern, and perhaps always will be, as 
long as the fundamentals of human nature and life are unchanged. 
On the other hand, it is more than likely that most of the literature 
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produced at the present day will be dead beyond resurrection by 
the time our boys and girls will be mature men and women, so that 
with a program culled from it alone we could not possibly expect 
to secure the educational results hoped for. The fact remains, 
however, that the voices of the present are listened to eagerly; 
also the further fact that they carry helpful messages, messages 
through which youth is enabled to interpret the signs of the times 
and to work out its own adjustments to coming events. Further- 
more, few of our pupils will, after leaving school, read anything 
but the literature of their day, and, therefore, they should have 
specific preparation for self-guidance. 

Here a corollary naturally suggests itself that must seem wicked 
to the hard-and-fast apostles of art for art’s sake, while those who 
are convinced that literature exists for life’s sake will heartily 
concur. Make abundant auxiliary use of books that may have no 
claim to being classed with fine art but that are eye-opening, 
imagination-stirring, socializing records and interpretations of 
advancing thought in the realm of science, of politics, of social life 
in general. They exhibit the new arising out of the old; they raise 
the curtain on the drama in which our boys and girls will soon be 
actors; they offer a wealth of suggestions as to the worthy réles 
men and women may play in the world and as to the qualifications 
necessary to real success on a character basis. They are auxiliary 
books in a course in literature because they bring the pupils in 
contact with the raw material of human experience out of which 
the literary ‘‘makers” shape their lyrics, dramas, epics, their short 
stories, essays, and orations. And so they are needed if the genera- 
tion now in the making is to understand and appreciate its own 
literary spokesmen and their messages. 

One last word. The practical applications of the foregoing 
thoughts concerning aims, principles, and problems must be made, 
not by the university professor, but by the high-school teachers, 
who, as students, thinkers, scholars, can view life and literature as 
if from a lofty prospect tower, or perhaps aeroplane, but who as 
teachers are in daily touch with boys and girls and the old folks 
at home, and who with them and for them are practicing the art of 
using literature as educational means. 
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THE OUTSIDE OF THE CUP 
RELATIVE VALUES IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


LOUIS W. RAPEER 
‘Pennsylvania State College 


One of the recent “best sellers’? by a well-known author bears 
the curious title, The Inside of the Cup, which he justifies by an 
apt biblical reference. This suggested the title for the present 
paper. My text is taken from the writings of a modern religious 
teacher and diplomat. He says somewhere that we should all 
drink deep from the cup of knowledge, but warns us that we must 
not become so deeply engrossed in the beauty of the tracery and 
the coloring of the designs on the cup as to fail to drink and pass 
on refreshed and invigorated. 

The peculiar temptation and sin of the teacher is to become 
engrossed in the study of the vessel of knowledge—habits, ideals, 
and appreciations—and to forget his function as the nourisher of 
souls. It is especially the temptation of teachers of English, 
although the mathematician, the historian, the linguist, and the 
scientist in their teacher’s chairs all likewise succumb. Teachers 
of English have before them a multitude to be fed with living 
education; they have the greatest opportunity, in the high schools 
of today, to mold the character of the American people; their 
chief fault, which we attempt here to dissect and diagnose in order 
to cure and prevent, is that of not discovering and realizing their 
peculiar function. Too often they are not guided by the great aims 
of education, but fix their gaze on the technical linguistic proper- 
ties of the so-called classics and of the composition they teach. 
They become engrossed in the contemplation of the outside of 
the cup. 

An understanding of relative values in the teaching of English 
can come only from a study of educational purposes and aims. A 
thing is good or bad, valuable, less valuable, or valueless, in so far 
as it functions more or less efficiently in the achievement of the 
purpose for which it is used. The teacher of high-school English 
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performs part of the work of educating boys and girls in early 
adolescence. Her work must contribute to the aims of education 
in this secondary period. If we can get before us the principal 
purposes of secondary schooling, we can obtain standards by which 
to judge the relative values of all teaching and of the special work 
of the teacher of English. 

The traditional aim of secondary schooling which the high 
school inherited is that of formal discipline, which implies that it 
does not matter what we study, provided that we agonize over it 
sufficiently. This relic of mediaeval asceticism originally was 
brought forward to justify the pedant schoolmasters in holding 
the only subject which they could teach, namely, Latin grammar, 
in the Latin grammar schools after the time of Elizabeth, and of 
Bacon and Milton, when Latin went out of use as the language 
of scholarship and diplomacy. Other names for this aim of teach- 
ing, such as “‘mental discipline,” ‘“‘mind-training,” “culture,” 
“development of the mental faculties,” “‘training of the powers of 
reasoning, concentration, discrimination, memory, etc.,”’ were, and 
are still, commonly used. The principal of a large high school said 
to me only recently that he wanted algebra and Latin taught in the 
first year in order to give his students ‘“‘minds to work with,” to 
“develop their power to remember and to think.” It is little 
wonder that the English teacher, who for a long time was not 
recognized by classical teachers and the colleges, because she did 
not hold to this doctrine, finally came around to the same false 
standard. 

This aim for secondary schooling has been given up by all 
modern educators. We can get training and valuable subject- 
matter at the same time, and the training which is divorced from 
its concrete applications will surely fail to function. We must 
look elsewhere for the aims and purposes of modern secondary 
education. Any scrutiny of the quadrupling of attendance, from 
all ranks of society, in our high schools in the last two decades, of 
the manifold types of work now being carried on in them, and of 
the numerous grave social problems curable by sound schooling, 
will show that the aim of formal discipline is no longer an actual 
or sufficient guide for democracy’s high schools. 
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The chief social aims of education, which the leaders in educa- 
tion from Spencer down have recognized, and which the recent 
great educational surveys are bringing out clearly into the light, 
are about seven in number. They form the principal aims because 
they furnish the principal problems of the American people. These 
seven aims, stated as phases of social efficiency, are as follows: 
(1) vital or physical efficiency—health; (2) vocational efficiency; 
(3) domestic efficiency; (4) civic efficiency—citizenship; (5) moral 
efficiency—morality and religion; (6) avocational efficiency—right 
use of leisure; (7) social-service efficiency—social service. 

Most teachers in secondary schools or elsewhere will readily 
accept these purposes as the purposes of education. But these 
are not the aims which have established our curricula or methods 
of teaching. Our schooling is not yet based upon them. For 
instance, about a million people die each year in the United States 
of preventable diseases due largely to preventable ignorance, and 
yet our high schools give little or no effective education in hygiene 
and physical development for all. The status of our industrial 
and domestic efficiency is about as low as is our citizenship, and 
yet most high schools give little or no training along these lines. 
In general, a statement of the pressing problems of the American 
people which can be solved largely by means of an education that 
hits the mark, when compared with the subjects and methods of a 
majority of our high schools, will instantly show that we are doing 
other things than putting first things first and meeting the dominant 
unmet educational needs of our people. English teachers realize 
this, and their meetings and journals are taken up with statements 
of dissatisfaction with the results of their work—a most favorable 
sign, since out of such dissatisfaction grows better adjustment. 

Now, what can be done to pupils to produce the changes which 
will promote this seven-fold aim of education? The psychological 
changes which can be produced in pupils are about four in number: 
out of our golden cup we can pour, to all, educational nourishment 
which makes for changes in knowledge, in habits, in ideals, and in 
appreciations. With the seven aims arranged vertically at the 
left of the page, and the four types of psychological changes which 
we can make in individuals at the top of the page, we may make, 
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by means of vertical and horizontal lines, a chart, into the twenty- 
eight squares of which we can write the minimum essentials of 
an education. 

Then we can ask of each subject and course of study now in 
the program this question: What are you contributing in the way 
of knowledge, habits, ideals, and appreciations to one or more 
of these dominant aims of education? What are you doing for 
health? For making the home life of our people better and 
brighter? For solving our grave industrial problems? For im- 
proving harmless enjoyment and the right use of leisure for our 
people who are today struggling for the eight-hour day? What 
do you, Latin, Greek, French, German, algebra, or geometry, taken 
one at a time for scrutiny, contribute to these seven aims? What 
courses must we throw out entirely, or, at least, greatly modify ? 
What must be put into our courses to meet the problems of mo- 
rality and social service? Do we need a course in applied ethics ? 
What about citizenship? Can we meet this problem effectively 
by giving only a portion of the high-school students a brief half- 
year course in dessicated “dry-bone civics,”’ or do we need courses 
at least a year in length, with such beginning texts as Beard’s 
American Citizenship or Dunn’s The Community and the Citizen ? 
What about the methods of teaching and relative emphasis on dif- 
ferent phases of subject-matter and training? Is it more valuable 
to know how to be a citizen at home and to help to clean up the 
community and to work for its welfare, or to pass good examina- 
tions on the tenure of office of judges of the United States Supreme 
Court and on the details of the Constitution ? 

Now, bring English to the bar. What aims are you promoting ? 
Do you put first things first? You are the only subject required 
without alternatives in all high schools. From being a despised 
creature, unrecognized by the colleges and even by other teachers 
of the high school, you have crowded in until you take three or 
four years of each student’s time. You are the chief educator of 
the child at this age in point of time available; what have you to 
show in the way of that knowledge, those habits, ideals, and appre- 
ciations which will most effectively meet the seven principal 
educational needs of our people ? 
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Do we need you at all, Miss English? It was formerly thought 
that the other teachers of the school could do your work and they 
did it. Can’t children be pretty well understood, and do they not 
get along fairly well in the world, without you, i.e., if they miss 
high school or drop out in the first year, as a large percentage do? 
Can’t all high-school teachers be trained and compelled to correct 
grammatical and other errors in the speech and writing of pupils, 
and thus save much time now spent on English teaching in one 
class, with a comparative neglect of it in all others? If we can 
get into the high-school courses the essential educational subjects, 
and then train our secondary teachers to develop, not only changes 
in the information or knowledge of pupils, but to develop also 
habits, ideals, and appreciations (including attitudes, perspectives, 
prejudices, etc.) for each of the essential subjects, shall we find it 
necessary to have teachers of English at all? Probably not. 
But that time is far in the future; we yet have a great immigrant 
population for our melting-pot, and more will follow the great 
European war; and we confront a present situation. Undoubtedly 
it will be of great service to the English teacher, however, to look 
upon herself as a helper to the other teachers of the school, who 
are more or less directly serving the ends of health, citizenship, 
morality, and the like. She can complement their work and do 
the phases of the general task which they cannot well promote. 
Her activity would probably then be directed more along the 
following lines: (1) the cultivation of those great ideals and 
appreciations which make for social efficiency and social happiness 
along each of the seven lines indicated above; (2) assistance in the 
development of certain abilities or habits along the lines of both 
reading and expression, such as the ability in public speaking for 
the aim of citizenship, and the reading of literature which promotes 
the seven-fold aim; (3) assistance in methods of study, in outlining 
and organizing tasks, finding references and seeking data, getting 
the kernels out of paragraphs, chapters, books, and so on; (4) 
especially, the cultivation of habits of harmless enjoyment for the 
right use of avocational interest, of leisure, which along with ideals 
is apt to be neglected by other agencies of the school, this culti- 
vation being, however, largely along lines of the use of the English 
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language (including study of the drama, good literature, etc.). (5) 
seeking, by the use of suitable literature, to strengthen the children 
along lines neglected by other teachers. 

Some of the principal changes which will take place in the Eng- 
lish teaching of the next decade or two, following such educational 
principles, I may, for brevity, venture to state as follows: 

1. The literature selected for reading will be selected on a 
social rather than on a technical, literary, or craftsmanship basis. 
From the great volume of literature available for education along 
the seven lines, those will be selected which function best for 
adolescent youth (the psychological basis), and from the latter 
those which are the best examples of literary art. Last and least 
will technique be the basis; this will be, not the outside of the cup, 
but what it contains for American boys and girls. 

2. Literature will probably not be selected for the reason that 
it illustrates the history of English literature. The latter, some- 
times taught as a separate course termed “the history of English 
literature,” will probably not be given, since it does not meet the 
pressing needs of our people, along the seven dominant lines, as 
well as other more social and less technical subject-matter. 

3. The literature selected will probably be largely modern lit- 
erature, dealing with modern problems in a modern setting such 
as confronts the American people today. Comus, L’ Allegro, Lycidas, 
Il Penseroso, Paradise Lost, Burke’s Speech, the Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers, the Essay on Lord Clive, and others of this type 
will probably be displaced, to the horror of the stylist and literary 
historian, by the literature of the future written in the last decade. 
Current magazines and newspapers will be used even more than 
six minutes a day, as they are now so well being used in Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 

4. A reasonable share of this literature will promote by inter- 
esting and familiar example the great local and national ideals of 
citizenship. I went as a school principal a few years ago to Minne- 
apolis, just after the horrifying exposures of civic indifference and 
political rottenness there. Did the people of that town afterward 
rise up and demand that the public high schools, in which the 
leaders are trained, begin at once to engender ideals, attitudes, 
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and appreciations along the lines of effective local citizenship ? 
They did not, at least not directly. They became vaguely dissatis- 
fied with the schools. They had intelligent people go and visit high- 
school classes and see what kind of education was being given there, 
which finally led to considerable reorganization. But little increase 
of direct civic education or of civically directed literary education 
has, I believe, yet resulted, because the guiding aims set up above, 
and so well utilized by Professor Yocum in his recent book on 
Culture, Discipline, and Democracy, were not consciously used as 
guiding standards for the selection of matter and methods. 

In what way does your country and your community, Miss 
English, need a development of civic ideals? Discover these weak- 
nesses; find these needs; and then look about for literature that 
will do the work desired. We need not look far. The ideals and 
efforts toward better conditions of life today have found expression 
in as noble a literature as has ever graced a previous age and in 
far richer abundance. This literature has for most adolescents a 
stronger appeal and a far richer and clearer suggestive value for 
present life-guidance than most that the more remote past has 
furnished for other times, valuable as some of it is. For good 
content and technique as well as interest, Bruere’s articles in 
Harper’s Magazine, for example, will probably be far more educa- 
tionally influential than Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, used as an 
example of exposition. Away with our subserviency to those esti- 
mable college professors of English who, interested rather in 
literary technique, dissection, and the feelings aroused in them- 
selves by certain selections than in the use of literature as an 
educational instrument for the American people, have, from their 
high chairs, handed down certain technical masterpieces for all 
high-school students, willy nilly, to study! We very much need a 
committee of high-school teachers to discover and to try out 
experimentally a great many selections which tend to leave a 
deposit of civic ideals and attitudes in our pupils, such literature 
as Mrs. Cabot and others have collected for the elementary school, 
for instance, in their new book on Citizenship. What a great work 
for American citizenship could thus be done and how well then 
could the three or four years of required English be justified! 
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5. If teachers of English were to make a survey of the needs 
of the American people and were then to make a list and a classi- 
fication of the ideals which, if made common, would best meet 
these dominant needs, we should have a good guide for the selection 
of literature for our high-school pupils. A very helpful list will be 
found in Dr. Bagley’s volume on Educational Values (pp. 175-179, 
and 214-215). I can only mention them here, leaving out his 
descriptions and definitions. Among those great ideals which he 
claims must be made the driving forces of all Americans we find 
respect for the feelings and rights of others, tolerance, equality of 
opportunity, property rights, chastity, monogamy, parental love, 
respect for age and womanhood, sympathy with suffering and 
affliction, self-sacrifice and self-denial, personal integrity, loyalty, 
friendship, cleanliness and personal purity, altruism, achievement, 
truth loving, simplicity, work, health, initiative, independence, 
patriotism, national unity, local self-government, right use of 
property, ennobled ideals of sexual love, ambition of the right types, 
peace and good-will, unprejudiced observation and _ inductive 
thinking, scientific method, efficiency and expertness, respect for 
authority, and human brotherhood. 

The pedagogy of ideals Bagley has well treated, and we cannot 
discuss it here. These ideals are undoubtedly important to the 
welfare of our people. Parents send their children to school to be 
lifted up and inspired by such ideals. We English teachers can 
from such a list get a sense of relative values in our work that the 
old-time teacher, using selections largely for their historical or 
technical qualities, never attained. Such an emphasis upon the 
essentials of education will, moreover, greatly increase our dignity 
and the respect for our profession. 

Many are the illustrations which might be given, if necessary, 
of the power of ideals in life and of our power to transmit these 
ideals, through educative instruments. A teacher in a school of 
which I was principal for years used, with great success, carefully 
selected literary productions for meeting, generally well in advance, 
cases of discipline. She used, among other books, White’s School 
Management, which contains such selections to meet many kinds 
of disciplinary problems in and out of school. Temporary and 
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life-long ideals were undoubtedly there cultivated in many different 
groups of pupils. 

6. Training in the right use of leisure, in avocational activities, 
or, as Parker terms it, harmless enjoyment, is rapidly coming to 
be a very important educational aim of the public school. Super- 
intendent Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, a few years ago made an 
address in many places against giving the eight-hour day at once 
because our people, untrained in the right use of leisure, would 
misuse it and bring about their own degradation. Here is a great 
truth. The eight-hour day of work, the eight hours of sleep, and 
the eight hours of leisure are, however, rapidly coming. The 
Saturday half-holiday and various picnic and other days are com- 
ing, even for country people. A life of constant labor defeats the 
end of existence. Happiness and self-realization are impossible. 
“Life as a fine art”’ is out of the question. We are going to obtain 
leisure, and the school and the English teacher, especially, must 
train for this phase of life. 

How can literature be used to promote the harmless enjoyment 
of leisure? Undoubtedly, a reasonable and healthful amount of 
reading of the right kind would be desirable for most persons. 
This reading will be of the most varied kind, because of the great 
natural variability among individuals, and because of the many 
artificial variations brought about by the manifold occupations 
and environments of life today. People who do not like the Adlan- 
tic, Harper’s, and Scribner’s, but who do care for the newspapers, 
Adventure, Detective Stories, the Argosy, the Scientific American, the 
Saturday Evening Post, or Modern Electricity, or even the recent 
American or McClure’s, cannot be classed once and forever by 
the English teacher as perverted, hopeless, and uncultured (pro- 
nounced with a silent r). Many of the stories in Adventure, to be 
direct, are of a far more healthful mental tone and better for invig- 
orating and emotionalizing for a time the life of multitudes of people 
than are many of the stories in either Harper’s or the Adlantic. 
“Many men of many minds” need literature of many kinds. 

Miss Mulock at Altoona has shown that these magazines and 
newspapers of many kinds can be procured by the average school, 
and that pupils and parents may gain habits of harmless enjoyment 
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through reading initiated by those English teachers who follow 


the ordinary laws of habit formation, starting with the natural * 


instincts and interests, giving much practice and repetition in a 
favorable social situation, and studying the social situation in 
order to insure that the habits shall find stimuli in the outside 
environment away from the classroom. Other teachers have done 
the same. I look forward to the time when such teaching may be 
organically related to the English work, so that six minutes may 
not have to be taken, as in Altoona, out of the regular lesson, for 
this somewhat extraneous work. The reading habit is important 
for the social welfare. It is far more valuable than many of the 
habits inculcated in the ordinary routine school work of the usual 
type. Let us have the courage to put our work in touch with the 
world today and be proud of it. Harmless enjoyment is a great 
need, as our “movies,” dance-halls, and many other institutions 
thriving on this interest indicate. Here we find English in touch 
with the old cultural, aristocratic ideals of the subject, and at the 
same time becoming democratic and social. She is bringing leisure, 
and culture rightly used, into the home of the many, which is the 
real mission of America. 

7. What are the moral problems of your community and of 
modern life? What examples can you choose from literature which 
will function in helping high-school graduates or leavers before 
graduation to meet the insidious and character-straining tempta- 
tions of the world of industry and social life today ? Do we possess 
any literature dealing effectively and artistically with these prob- 
lems, that will arm pupils beforehand to meet the foe, under what- 
ever guise, with the right attitude? Undoubtedly any one month’s 
issue of the magazines will furnish several such. ‘‘Seek and ye 
shall find.”” We do not need to rub in the moral. The right litera- 
ture does its own work without moralizing and without “intensive” 
dissection. At present many great moral problems of communities 
are untouched by any school literature. 

8. The average man and woman engaged in industry today is 
engaged in social service. The butcher handing meat day by day 
over the counter is feeding and making strong and vigorous the 
men and women of his community, whc are also working for him 
in return. But such an attitude toward his work, such an ideal of 
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his daily business, seldom glorifies the worker in industry. To 
him, “business is business,’’ which means that it is, in spirit, an 
individualistic war to the knife for advantage, supremacy, and 
financial gain. The laborer watches the clock through the irksome 
and uninspired day; the employer speeds him, fights shorter hours 
of labor, “boodles”’ the legislature to beat out workingmen’s com- 
pensation and child-labor laws, and so on. Those who rise to the 
dignity and professional spirit of servants of the public weal are 
vastly in the minority. But these few have made professions of 
their trades. Wholesale arrests of butchers recently occurred 
because they had put poisonous preservatives into their meat prod- 
ucts which destroyed rather than restored the strength of their 
neighbors and fellow-servants. Did they have the social-service 
spirit ? 

You will all answer that they did not, and that this act typifies 
much of the spirit of the work of our high-school graduates and 
leavers. We know, also, that ideals can be engendered and that 
ideals do function. We know that abundant literature, current 
and more remote, can be found to promote this particular ideal. 
The Sunday school and the churches have no such educative 
opportunity as we possess with our three or four years of each 
graduate’s time. Here we have another standard as a basis of 
selection. 

We cannot take time to discuss each of the seven aims from the 
standpoint of the selection of literature to be read in English 
courses. But we can see what an interesting and fruitful reorgan- 
ization of the work would result from such a sense of relative 
values—from getting our eyes off the outside of the cup and on 
those things which must be put inside the cup for the nourishment 
of men and women. Our young women of today are, fortunately, 
studying not so much china-painting and cut glass as the relative 
values of foods and how to make balanced and attractive rations 
for people at various kinds of work. 

g. What shall we say of formal English grammar, the old-style 
technical works on rhetoric, and the spelling-book with its fifteen 
to twenty thousand words, formerly required of all in either the 
elementary or the high school or both? The principles of grammar 
which function enough to be worth as much to students as other 
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changes they could make with other available subject-matter and 
activities are very few in number. Dr. Charters has reported the 
results of his studies along this line and Hoyt, Briggs, and the writer 
have tested results of the teaching of formal grammar. The few 
most valuable phases of the science which function more in meeting 
our problems than anything else we shall keep and use, but no more. 
Perhaps even less of the old science of rhetoric will be kept, and then 
not as a science apart, pure, abstract, and logical (like the mathe- 
matics to which the old mathematician aspired) but in direct 
usable relationship to problems of expression and interpretation. 
These subjects will certainly not be studied because they are 
ssumed to “discipline the mind,” “form the will,’ and give a 
general phrenological development. 

Dr. Ayres’s recent scale for measuring spelling, with its thou- 
sand words most used and most needed by our people in their 
correspondence, will be utilized to determine minimum essentials 
for all. Ballou’s studies of the vocabularies of students will be 
extended to the high school. The dictionary habit will be incul- 
cated for that great list of occasional words required so infrequently 
as to free us from memorizing them all except as they come by use, 
thus saving us time for training of greater relative value according 
to our life-standards. Ballou’s Harvard-Newton scale for measur- 
ing results in English composition will also be utilized by all. 

Formal dissection and extreme pedantic attention to literary 
trivialities of style will give way when the teacher gets her eyes 
on what she wants to do and starts to doit. “The devil finds work 
for idle hands to do.”’ And many of our best high-school students 
who have read widely of the best literature at home have regarded 
the teacher of English in her dissection and perfunctory theme- 
assigning laboratory in about as favorable light as that suggested. 
There will be much reading and a minimum of style analysis. We 
are not producing critics and authors. Students are to be fitted 
for a different life. The methods outlined above will, however, 
prove a better preparation for those who would essay authorship. 
The mere critic is barren; the real author is filled with life ever- 
lasting. 

10. Now what shall we say of relative values in expression and 
in methods of teaching? Much has already been indicated, and the 
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process of determining what knowledge, habits, ideals, and appre- 
ciations are of most worth to the American people—which the 
teacher of English may well undertake to develop without con- 
flicting with, but supplementing, the work of other teachers—has 
already been indicated. Since most of our expression is oral expres- 
sion, we should develop ability especially along this line. Since 
democracy progresses by the self-organized group work of citizens 
meeting in assembly, ability in public speaking, before a real audi- 
ence that does not know and either wishes or should know, the 
audience situation and audience motive will be cultivated with 
particular care. English teachers have burdened themselves 
unnecessarily with red-inking written themes. A greater propor- 
tion of time may well be given to oral expression, to providing 
something to say and good excuse for sayingit. Further, all teach- 
ers will be supervised and held responsible for cultivating good 
expression in all classes. Since most of the writing done by most 
people is in letters, motivated correspondence will be emphasized 
far more than at present. 

Next, themes may well be written on topics related to the aims 
of education as set forth above, not forgetting the leisure side of 
life to which the English work, if directed at all, has been in the 
past too much directed. “How We Girls Organized and Carried 
on Successfully a Food Sale to Raise Money for the Boys’ Football 
Suits,” for example, deals with community co-operation of a 
vitally important sort. Papers written for other teachers of other 
subjects will be sent to the English teacher, often as substitutes 
for her own “themes.” 

I need not offer further suggestions. Needless to say, evolu- 
tion is rapid now in the direction indicated in this paper. We are 
bound in the direction of a socialized education. If what has been 
said helps to emphasize this social aim of education in the selection 
and use of subject-matter in English, helps to free the high-school 
teacher somewhat from the college classics, promotes intelligent 
interest in community problems as the guiding stars of teaching, 
and helps to keep the gaze of the English teacher away from the 
outside of the cup, more than could well be hoped for will be 
accomplished. 
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JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
Julia Richman High School, New York City 


The language of work is to the language of leisure very much as 
labor is to capital. The one serves; the other conserves. The one 
accumulates; the other perpetuates. The one is currency; the 
other is investment. The one is concerned with immediate use, 
more or less regardless of form and feature; the other is always 
conscious of the close relationship between content and form for 
ultimate purpose. As labor creates values for capital to maintain, 
so the language of work crystallizes into beautiful expressional 
forms maintained by the language of literature. Stones of Venice 
are but the merest speculation until Ruskin spiritualizes them as 
permanent literary capital. From the earth beneath rises the 
Man with the Hoe and the Daffodils; from the starry heavens 
above, behold the Skylark winging down. 

The language of work is as indissolubly wedded with the lan- 
guage of leisure as labor is with capital. If divorce of the two were 
possible, there could be no alimonial advantage to either. Each is 
dependent upon the other. The language of work “‘hopes upward” 
to the language of literature. ‘‘Seeing then that we have such hope 
we use great plainness of speech.” At the same time, “Let your 
speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know 
how ye ought to answer every man.” Witness on every literary 
hand how the language of work ‘‘becomes.” Unconsciously 
assorted as it grows and develops, it climbs to a soul from, in, and 
through grass and flowers. And being the source of other expres- 
sion in other fields of intellectual acquisition, the medium through 
which it issues, the English of work cannot be dedicated to the 
proposition that all subjects in the curriculum are created equal. 
Once upon a time the Southern aristocrat accepted the proposition 
that all men are created equal as true of all men but himself. But 
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this indicated in him a spirit of isolation, of ‘‘stand-offishness,”’ 
rather than of leadership and authority. The English of utility, 
on the other hand, is the deus ex machina; but it is the servant as 
well as the master. It sways the scepter and brandishes the sword; 
it wears the ermine and it bears the salver. 

Our foregoing comparisons may not be nearly as exact as they 
are interesting. Certainly, however, they are worth while, even 
though they have to be taken with an atom, if not with a full 
grain, of salt; for they are stimulating, retrospective, and prophetic 
at the same time. Teachers in English classrooms have for a long 
time been keenly alive to the new English, to its importance, its 
possibilities, its social and psychological justification, its inherent 
supremacy over the dry-as-dust, academic old. They have adjusted 
their teaching method and content according to their vision, and 
not, thank heaven, according to the cut-and-dried texts which 
publishers have insisted upon putting into their hands. They have 
drunk of the new wine; they have discarded the old bottles. They 
have properly refused to be dominated by the de luxe rehashing of 
the rules of rhétorique first doled out in the seventies. They have 
laughed at the conservatism of publishers. They have been too 
busy educating their pupils even to stop to upbraid “these same” 
for their attempted retardation of genius and enlightenment; “for 
a dream cometh through the multitude of business, and a fool’s 
voice is known by a multitude of words.” 

The publisher’s point of view in regard to the issue of English- 
composition texts is of course easy of construction. He wants a 
book that will sell. Hence, he publishes only such materials as 
have been published before, in slightly different form perhaps, and 
by means of his perfect sales machinery intrudes and imposes his 
texts upon the market. He therefore keeps his publications on 
English composition about twenty years behind the times. The 
market goes to him in vain for new ideas. The teachers go to him 
in vain with new ideas. He carefully cuts all innovation out of 
authors’ manuscripts. His assistants, young ladies fresh from 
Holyoke or Vassar, “‘edit’’ the copy of authors who, he will acknowl- 
edge, may have seen the light but “‘do not know the book field.” 
And so these girl graduates, basing all their editing upon Wilson’s 
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old rules for punctuation, upon a cultured ignorance of reformed 
spelling, upon an old edition of Webster’s unabridged, etc., destroy 
the very vitals of the manuscripts that come before them and pass 
on to the printer a very cold, conventional, corpselike bit of copy, 
the merest shroud of a real composition text, a compilation of 
bromides calculated to keep the classroom forever the nursery of 
the misfit and the decadent. (Resist the retort of the glass house, 
O Reader! We include our own books in the “grave” category. 
We have known our own manuscripts to be so mauled by editors 
that we should never have recognized the ultimate publication as 
our own had it not been for the title-page.) How many composition 
books can you find that do not carry you through the cut-and- 
dried treatises on description, narration, exposition, argument (in 
this order)? We remember when a very devil of a publisher 
allowed the order to be changed and put exposition first! He was a 
pioneer, a trail-blazer! He introduced an epoch. Publishers could 
not permit themselves such another luxury for ‘“‘yares and yares.” 
They haven’t. Only a few years ago the high schools of the coun- 
try were hounded with a book that sold almost into the thousand 
thousands. But the large sale was a compliment only to the per- 
fection of the sales machinery of the company that “‘put it out’”’— 
and in and by and through and across! It was decidedly what it 
deserved to be, an old bottle; there was not a drop of new wine 
in it. To be sure, many “educators” thought that they had got 
hold of a rare new vintage, but they were fooled by the label—that’s 
all. The taste left in the mouth by this “‘mouldy morsel” smacked 
strongly of the old rhétoriques of a century before. There was not a 
single new departure, not a single original exercise, not a single 
evidence of the adaptation of English composition to the new life- 
problems of the twentieth century, not a single suggestion of the 
new English, not so much as a single sentence “mighty in words.” 
Verily it would have been better for education if the publishers of 
this book had followed the biblical injunction, ‘‘Study to be quiet 
and do your own business.” But alas, they did not! They were 
very loud, and they studied how to do everybody else’s business 
in the distribution of books as well as in the distribution of learning 
from books. They prevailed upon the weakly doubting teacher 
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to take their product by means of attractive and irresistible sales 
paraphernalia, as if it had been a new brand of baked beans. The 
consequence was that hosts of good, young, active, enthusiastic 
teachers the country over, who were just beginning to glimpse the 
enormous possibilities before them in the untrammeled high-school 
classroom, were fastened immovably in the old rut by yielding to 
the barbaric “yawp” of the “Knight of the grip.” What matters 
free education where monopolized dollars are concerned! 

Briefly stated, the following enumeration indicates what has 
been done to date and what is being done by the teachers of the 
new English, by those defiant and independent ones who have 
“stood out” and refused to comply with century-old standards. 
These departures are not to be found indicated in textbooks. 
They are far too live, current, up to date, modernly essential to 
be stamped with the approval of the publisher-educators. They 
are sparklets from the new wine that is far too dynamic to be 
contained in old bottles. 

Composition.—No longer are the four types—narration, exposi- 
tion, description, argumentation—taught per se, but they stand 
as the subordinate means to the ends of regulated expression. 
The old formal treatment of principles is supplanted by the new, 
live application of expression to experience, regardless of literary 
consequences, as far as mere types are concerned. Topics and 
problems that touch the life and industry of the community are 
used. Expression in terms of work is the requirement. No longer 
do “Portia’s Knowledge of Law” or ‘‘Lady Macbeth’s Insanity” 
suffice as the whole aim and end of attainment in composition 
writing. In their place we find the more useful and more attract- 
ive subjects that call for directive exposition in their treatment— 
the English of How-do-you-do—the recipe, the pattern, the direc- 
tion, the plan. These are all the time, everywhere, in evidence 
in the classrooms where the new English is taught. Problems as 
concrete as any to be found in a mathematical text are set for 
pupils in composition. The whole school community may be set 
agog with the discussion of a problem that emanates from the 
English classroom, such as: ‘‘ Your father is a member of a labor 
union and obliged to go on strike. This works a hardship in your 
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home. Your mother has to do many extra things to help out. 
And you—what are you going to do to help? What do you think 
of the situation, in the meantime ?” or, ‘‘ My Little Jobs at Home’”’; 
““My Faults, according to My Family”; “Good Manners at Work 
and Play; ‘‘The Shops on Our Block”; Daddy’s Lot in Life.” 

Advertising, salesmanship, newspapers, magazines are all used 
as aids in enlivening composition work. They constitute the expres- 
sion about work and men and things that pupils are acquainted 
with on every hand. The textbook treats only of the remote, and 
treats of it in a dead tongue, for the most part. But these touch 
life at every angle, are intimates in the experience of pupils and to 
their homes, are the language of work. Why they should be so 
slow in gaining their deserved hold in high-school classes, and even 
in the upper elementary grades, is hard to understand, unless it 
be that as yet the publishers have refused to furnish an inspiring 
text. As types they are as old as the best literature. Eventually 
they are sure to have a place in all composition texts. The pub- 
lisher who has for long written them “‘upon the posts of his house 
and upon his gates,” shall by and by sanction them in his 
publications. 

Letter-writing.—Teachers of the new English are obliged to 
construct their own texts in letter-writing. A wide-range collection 
of letters from all sorts and kinds of business and industrial 
sources is assembled and studied. Such radical changes in letter- 
writing have been occasioned during the past dozen years, for one 
thing as the result of the strides made in office furnishing, that it 
would have been difficult for textbook publishers to keep the pace 
had they been willing to do so. Individuality in epistolary expres- 
sion has developed and has taken queer and even fantastic turns. 
There is now hardly such a thing as a standard business-letter 
form. From the technical textbook point of view, letters that are 
perfect in form are as rarely issued by a business house as letters 
worthy in content are by the pupils of the average English class. 
Fluidity, while most desirable in letter-writing, is most dangerous; 
hence, the collection is the only, and the only safe, text. 

The most unusual departure from accepted standards in letter- 
writing is noted at present in reply to advertisements for help. 
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A New York girl recently received a very good position principally 
because she defied all letter custom and dared to answer a “want 
ad” as follows: 


(To save your time I omit the usual letter forms in answering your adver- 
tisement for a stenographer.) 


Place: Experience: 

Date: References: 

Name: Salary expected: 

Age: Ready to begin: 
Education: Address of advertiser: 


Each item here mentioned was followed by the information it 
indicated in brief, concise statement. This letter was “mighty 
and powerful,” for it got the girl the place. But where is the text- 
book that will sanction such freedom in letter usage? Where is 
the publisher who will permit it in the years to come ? 

Punctuation.—There has been nothing new in textbooks on the 
subject of punctuation for half a century. They have contained 
only renewed materials, “rules and regulations” restated from 
texts gone before. The only real present authority in punctuation 
is the print-shop pamphlet, according to which the best newspapers 
and magazines are punctuated. The punctuation found in these 
mediums is the only correct punctuation at present. If you punc- 
tuate according to the textbooks, you will run into the danger of 
being a curiosity, an antiquarian. 

Advertising has probably done more than any other single 
agency in establishing new standards in punctuation. The use of 
the dash for the period; of the comma for the semicolon; of the 
paragraph symbol for the regular indention or for the separation 
of sentence thoughts; the new-old use of capitals for the sake of 
emphasis—all of these reforms have been forced upon us by every- 
day, working English, whether or not we like to recognize the fact. 

Punctuation, we have learned, must reflect the thinking of the 
writer and at the same time psychologize the thinking of the reader. 
It must mean the greatest help for the greatest number. Hard- 
and-fast rules are humorous and entertaining, but are by no means 
safe guides except in the most fundamental cases. And these cases 
are far fewer than our ordinary texts would have us believe. 
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There has been an almost complete revolution in the use of the 
semicolon of recent years. We may be pretty well agreed about 
the use of the comma in a word list or in a series, but we are not 
at all at liberty to be dogmatic about its use in clauses out of their 
natural order, before ‘‘that”’ introducing clauses, or in many forms 
of the appositive. We have studied for years the “tommy- 
rottenest” sort of stuff about the punctuation of restrictive 
clauses. When we were youngsters we thought it the most dis- 
gusting part of a very disgusting subject. Older now, we have for- 
gotten all about it, and get on very much better than we did then. 

Our texts teach us that punctuation is to be seen. Wrong! 
Punctuation is to be heard and felt. It is auditory and emotional. 
Listen to a foreman giving orders to his hands digging a tunnel or 
building a bridge if you want to hear correct punctuation. And 
if you would teach him to write it correctly, you must teach him 
first to hear it correctly, as his men hear it. 

Spelling.—Of course reformed spelling is out of the question. 
It will be at least one hundred years before publishers will take it 
up in textbooks. Teachers of the new English, however, are teach- 
ing it from the pamphlets of the Simplified Spelling Board, and are 
helping pupils as best they can, under their handicap, to resist the 
unpedagogical presentation of spelling and spelling rules usually 
appended to their texts. They long ago exposed the fallacy of 
studying homonyms, of the alphabetical arrangement of words to be 
studied, of the rule that has “‘more of exception than of rule”’ in it. 

Spelling is now made personal to the pupil. His individual 
troubles are analyzed and met as individual troubles. The teacher 
“campaigns”’ against this trouble and against that. The ‘“‘sepa- 
rate’’ campaign is recalled with satisfaction—a campaign method 
that is applicable to most troublesome words and that was in 
progress for years before the texts were allowed to take it up. 
Its efficacy is proved by the fact that “separate” is no longer a 
troublesome word. The young generation has inherited that a, and 

it has thrown off the e as naturally as if it had been the vestige of a 
primordial cloud-mist existence. Particular individual spelling 
troubles are psychologized in each pupil in the new English class- 
room, and thus the waste of time incurred by inferring that all 
pupils in a class need the same spelling treatment is avoided. 
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The o trouble, the ie trouble, the cede-ceed trouble, the final- 
consonant trouble, etc., are by no means general troubles in spelling. 
Our texts, however, would have us believe that they are. Find 
the text that presents together all of the words ending in -cede 
and -ceed, if you can. Find one that will enumerate words mis- 
spelled because of mispronunciation, of misaccent, of silent letters, 
if you can. You can find plenty of texts that will give you lists of 
unusual words from Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, Carlyle, and others; 
but find one that gives you really specialized lists of trade words, 
industrial words, commercial words, millinery words, and so forth, 
if youcan. And if you can, you will not then have found the perfect 
spelling-book (or section) of course. There can be no one spelling- 
book. The teacher of the new English knows that even the one 
she constructs for her own school use is inadequate to meet all 
industrial needs all the time. Not only does she have an ever- 
varying type of pupil; there is likewise a constantly changing 
industrial and commercial activity in her school community for 
her to meet. She must make constant adjustment with her spelling- 
lists, for words grow and live and die, so very human are they in 
their interesting existence. The “work words” of a community 
defy permanence of arrangement as they do equality in values. 
Ever shifting, ever taking on new connotations, ever undergoing 
reforms, ever forming new combinations, ever throwing off old 
letters, these ‘‘work words” of the community demand first atten- 
tion in the classroom of the new English. They are being tallied 
and evaluated for the establishment of new standards. They are 
undergoing the process of coinage in mine and field and forest and 
office and factory, to be finally stamped in the approved mintage 
of a Morris, a Ruskin, a Browning, or a Tennyson. 

Correlation new English leads all other subjects into 
conference. Interdepartment conferences have two distinct aims: 
one corrective, one creative. The unit phases of composition work 
have to be corrected. There is collaboration in oral work to be 
set up among all subjects, so that even though “bodily presence be 
weak, speech may not be contemptible.” There are exercises and 
problems to be set, to be “created,” for the stimulation—the en- 
chantment, if you please—of the golden thread “‘that runs through 
all and doth all unite’’; exercises in word dictation for increased 
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facility in stenography; problems in economics and industry for 
the adaptation of expression to content in those subjects; and 
discussions and topics to be suggested in all other subjects, for the 
purpose of inculcating variety and suppleness of dialectic. 

The textbook in the new English will indicate ways and means 
to these and to the thousand other ends awaiting discovery and 
presentation. We are thankful for the little that has been done, 
but up to the present time, though “the harvest truly is plenteous”’ 
the laborers [owing to non-union isolation] are few.” 

In briefest summary, then, these are a few of the new departures 
in the twentieth-century teaching of English. These constitute the 
new wine. When and whence come the new bottles? In this as 
in other fields, we take it, education must be the last to benefit 
by any upward movement. In science, in art, in religion, in phi- 
losophy, publishers give us freely any advanced theory that comes 
to them. They startle us sometimes with the strides ahead they 
show themselves ready to take in respect to the humanities. And 
yet composition textbooks divorce absolutely the tongue of the 
tool from the tongue of the tome. The boy and the girl do not 
know, so far as these textbooks are concerned, that there is any 
such thing as language connected with work. Directions about 
work—directive exposition—are expressed, so far as they know 
from the books they study, in parlance only, in colloquial, down- 
at-heel forms unworthy of classroom consideration. To them 
there is only one language, the language of books. All other is 
unworthy. 

We crave new bottles, then, for the new wine with which our 
classroom tankards are even now running over. Please, Mr. 
Publisher, give them to us. Give us the first one, even though it 
be awkward of shape and cracked with newness and badly labeled. 
It will lead, however badly, and the leadership is all that is needed 
now. Emulate Bishop Blougram, who, if we remember rightly, did 
his bit toward bringing heaven down to London, since London 
couldn’t be taken up to heaven. Let us have a book that will give 
us the language of work with the language of literature, by whatever 
process it may have to be constructed, with whatever financial loss 
it may have to be published. Let us not only bring the classic 
down; let us likewise take the factory up. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF THE COMMENCEMENT 
ORATION 


MAURICE W. MOE 
High School, Appleton, Wisconsin 


The day of the pompous old High-School “oration” is past, at 
least as far as Appleton High School is concerned. No more will 
fond parents and friends of the sweet girl graduate be forced to 
listen to learned advice on such subjects as “The Problem of Life,” 
“Ambition,” “Co-operation versus Competition,” “Industry and 
Success,”’ and “‘The Highest Aim in Life.” Considering the very 
hackneyed nature of these topics and the multitude of graduates 
who have been discoursing upon them for decades, their loss will 
not be deeply felt. What to supply in their place has not proved 
as great a problem as might be supposed. 

In the first place, the public performance on commencement 
night has been made dramatic rather than oratorical, only the old 
salutatory and valedictory having been retained. For the past two 
years an appropriate morality play has been presented which has 
given opportunity for a large proportion of the graduating class to 
appear, in one case for the whole class. This satisfies the natural 
dramatic instinct of the young people and produces at the same 
time an exceedingly pleasing entertainment. 

As for the formal piece of written English which is still con- 
sidered necessary for graduation, the English department has not 
remitted this requirement, but it has endeavored to turn it to a 
more or less practical use. First, the preparation of the theme 
was shoved back into the second semester of the Junior year. 
This was done for two reasons. The Senior is usually the busiest 
student in high school and has plenty to occupy his attention 
without being worried by the looming bugbear of his commence- 
ment “oration.”” Moreover, he has very often finished all the 
English courses required, and having no direct class supervision 
in English he would have to take his “‘oration’’ to some member 
of the English staff, burdening both the teacher and himself outside 
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of class hours. Putting the work into the form of a long, carefully 
prepared theme in the third-year course procures the best of class 
supervision and brings it into its logical place in the study of the 
various forms of discourse—that of expository writing. 

As this Junior theme, as we call it, is in very few cases to be 
delivered as a public address, the student is largely unhampered in 
his choice of subject, in his manner‘of handling it, and in the length 
at which he may treat it. He no longer has to strive for the gran- 
diloquent style that was felt so necessary in the old oration but 
may, if he desires, descend to the most intimate, informal manner 
of expression, even to the point of colloquialism. This in itself is 
a great point gained, for in such a style alone can the ordinary 
student be expected to show his individuality. In taking off the 
limit as to length, we frequently make it possible for an ambitious 
student to work out an original subject in a manner that would 
be impossible if he were arbitrarily held down to an eight-hundred- 
or thousand-word limit. 

But it is in the almost unlimited choice of subject that the new 
system brings the most gratifying results. Many students of 
Junior grade have fairly well-defined pet theories, interests, and 
hobbies, and wherever possible they are urged to choose their 
subject along these lines. Thus we obtained this year some very 
interesting and well-written themes on ‘The Boys’ Brigade Move- 
ment,”’ by one of the junior officers in the local brigade; on “‘Paper- 
Making in Scotland,” by a boy who has actually been through the 
Scottish mills; ‘‘ Magazine Illustration,” by a young man of large 
artistic promise; and on “The Development of the Pianoforte,”’ 
by a piano student. The influence of vital interest could be seen 
in every one of these themes; and with the exception of the last, 
not one of them was drawn to any extent from book sources. 

Another set of topics that contains an untold lot of original and 
interesting material deals with local industries. How many adults, 
to say nothing of high-school students, know the actual inside 
workings of the typical ten-cent store? How many know the steps 
in baking bread in a commercial bakery? or in the preparation, 
bottling, and marketing of ginger ale and pop? How many could 
tell just how the local “movie” houses get their films, or explain 
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from actual observation the action and construction of the pro- 
jector? Whether the school be situated in a large city or a small 
town, the immediate vicinity will furnish dozens of these real, living 
themes which will send the students into contact with actual social 
and economic conditions and preclude their handing in a rehash of 
material gained from books. 

More important than any of these considerations, however, is 
the opportunity afforded the teacher for vocational guidance. 
Some students have already decided—or think they have—on the 
work they intend to take up after high-school or college days. A 
thorough investigation of this line of work, taking into account the 
education, the preparation, and the equipment, moral, mental, and 
physical, that it requires; the details of the work expected; and 
the ultimate possibilities of advancement and success in life—all 
this research is not only excellent practice in collecting and organiz- 
ing theme material, but it has a decided effect on the student’s 
attitude toward his choice. In a few cases where he has made the 
choice from fleeting and visionary motives without counting the 
cost, he is given once and for all the definite conviction that this 
calling is not for him. More often, however, where he has chosen 
wisely and with due regard for his natural aptitudes and capacity, 
he is enabled to look over the field of his future work, grasp its 
possibilities, and settle down into the race he is to run with a 
firmer determination to win. 

For the aimless type of student who has no special interest or 
hobby and not enough grip on life to have formed any idea of what 
he is going to do for a living, the problem is a harder one, but even 
here the vocational theme may be of some benefit. A little judi- 
cious questioning on the part of the instructor will reveal at least 
a slight leaning in some one direction, and a vocational subject 
arbitrarily assigned may awaken in a student an interest that he 
would never have felt in ordinary circumstances. 

And thus the bugbear of the old graduation orations has been 
lifted alike from the high-school student and from those who used 
to have to correct them and listen to them, and in their place have 
been substituted vital pieces of work which engage the interest of 
the student and in many cases give him a new aim in life. 


TEACHING FRESHMEN TO SPELL 


JOHN A. LESTER 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


One year ago a New York daily paper printed a dispatch of 
which the following is an approximate copy: 

Not one of a class of twenty-five University of rhetoric students 
could spell all these words correctly: accommodate, dissipate, disappoint, 
laboratory, embarrassment, athletics, lose, courtesy, professor, stopped, pre- 
cede, harass, companies, equipped, development, occurred, interfered, inferred, 
noticeable, lovable, Thackeray, Macaulay, proceed, acknowledgment, per- 
missible. 

Only thirteen made a passing grade, and the grades ranged from 44 to 
96. Out of 625 words 441 were misspelled. Nineteen could not spell 
“Macaulay.” 

The test was then put to an advanced class of Juniors and Seniors, but 
only one out of seven could spell all the words. 

Is it impossible to teach spelling ? 

When the periodic complaint arises from the colleges that 
Freshmen cannot spell, it is fair to ask how such a thing is possible. 
The College Entrance Examination Board explicitly states that 
“however accurate in subject-matter, no paper will be considered 
satisfactory if seriously defective in spelling.”” The college cata- 
logues are equally emphatic that none who cannot spell need hope 
to enter. Typical are the following statements: ‘‘No student 
will be passed . . . . whose work shows serious weakness in spel- 
ling”’ (Catalogue of the University of Wisconsin); “The spelling, 
punctuation, and capitalizing must be correct’’ (Catalogue of the 
University of Michigan). 

If the college insists that the candidate shall have acquired the 
ability to spell, and if the entrance examination tests this ability 
adequately, the conclusion is certain that there is no such creature 
as a Freshman who cannot spell. But if the college examiners 
do not hold correct spelling in quite so high esteem as do the cata- 
logues, if they condone bad spelling in bluebooks which ‘‘show 
ability,” if there is no fairly fixed and constant measure of what 
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constitutes bad spelling, then in due course the candidate, and 
possibly also his school instructor, will shape his action accord- 
ingly. Colleges have with complete justice demanded that schools 
shall teach boys and girls to spell. Schools, on their part, have with 
equal justice the right to demand that the colleges shall uphold 
them in the task which they are willing and able to perform. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to condone or excuse the short- 
comings of schools in the teaching of spelling, but to suggest how 
that training in spelling during the two last years in preparatory 
school or high school may be made efficient. For the boy who is 
going, not into college, but into business has even greater need of 
internal spelling-resources. It is unfortunately true that a student 
often comes solidly up against the necessity of correct spelling for 
the first time when he writes a letter of application for a position. 
How can such students be given the power to spell the words they 
need to use, and also the internal spelling-resources to meet new 
conditions and needs? Or, in other words, how can we train 
boys and girls during their last two years at preparatory or high 
school so that they may meet with confidence and certainty the 
requirements of college or the world of affairs ? 

It is not, in the main, a question of presenting new words with 
their pronunciation and meaning. The average age of students 
entering college is eighteen—an age at which new words are invad- 
ing their vocabularies from many collateral studies and activities. 
It is the problem of discovering what words in the common vocabu- 
lary of a boy or girl of seventeen to eighteen are most frequently 
misspelled, and of determining the most effective means of fixing 
these forms permanently in the mind. 

One of Rice’s conclusions from his investigation of the teaching 
of spelling was that the proper spelling-text should contain 6,000- 
7,000 words. The average written vocabulary of a boy of seven- 
teen to eighteen includes not more than 3,000 words. Dr. W. 
Franklin Jones, in his valuable investigation of the material of 
English spelling, showed that 1,050 students of the second to the 
eighth grade of schools in Illinois, Maryland, Iowa, and South 
Dakota possessed a joint total vocabulary of 4,532 words. The 
average vocabulary of children in the second grade was 521 words, 
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and the average vocabulary of students in the eighth grade was 
2,135 words. The yearly increment to the child’s vocabulary was 
greatest between the eighth and the ninth year of the child’s age. 
This increment showed a small but fairly constant annual decrease 
to the age of fourteen. Dr. Jones’s study showed that a student 
misspelled on the average only 48 of the words in his vocabulary. 
This conclusion is corroborated by the study of boys of seventeen 
to eighteen. The average number of misspelled words in a year’s 
written work of 64 boys was 39 and the greatest number of mis- 
spellings was 82. And yet some of us still inflict upon a student 
of seventeen to eighteen, who can already spell the vast majority 
of the 3,000 words at his command, a daily lesson from a spelling- 
book containing 6,000 different words! Methods of enlarging the 
student’s vocabulary are aside from the question at issue, which 
is to teach boys to spell the words already in their vocabulary. A 
large part of the problem is solved the moment we know what words 
in the vocabularies of students of a certain age are most frequently 
misspelled. 
MATERIAL 

In order to arrive at this knowledge, the carefully preserved 
records of words misspelled in actual compositions written in class 
for the past fifteen years at the Hill School have been collated and 
examined. The compositions written were on subjects taken from 
the student’s experience, from his general knowledge, and from his 
reading in literature. The digested records give the most frequent 
misspellings in some 10,000,000 words of the ordinary vocabularies 
of some 1,100 boys of the average age of seventeen to eighteen in 
this school. These were arranged in order of frequency of occur- 
rence. It was found that goo words exhausted the frequent 
misspellings. 

This list of goo words has been compared with the list of 4,532 
words which occur in the joint vocabularies of the 1,050 grade- 
school students investigated by Dr. Jones. The purpose of this 
comparison was to determine how many of the words belonging 
to the vocabularies of children of seven to thirteen are still mis- 
spelled by boys of seventeen to eighteen. The result of this 
comparison may be given in the form of a table. Opposite each 
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grade is placed a percentage, which represents the proportion of 
the 900 misspellings common with boys of seventeen to eighteen, 
found in the vocabulary of that grade. 


Percent 
Second grade (not over eight years of age).............. 14.4 
Third grade (not over nine years of age)................ 18.7 
Fourth grade (not over ten years of age)............... 24.0 
Fifth grade (not over eleven years of age).............. 29.5 
Sixth grade (not over twelve years of age).............. 36.9 
Seventh grade (not over thirteen years of age).......... 43.0 
Eighth grade (not over fourteen years of age)........... 50.7 


Now the significance of this comparison lies in this fact—that 
it shows that about 50 per cent of the most commonly misspelled 
words of boys of seventeen to eighteen do not exist at all in the 
vocabularies of students of eight to fourteen. Again, Dr. Jones 
prints a list of “One Hundred Spelling Demons of the English 
Language.” Forty-seven per cent of this list has vanished from 
the demonology in the swift passing of four years! Another con- 
clusion drawn by Dr. Jones from his very useful investigation was 
the following: ‘The words having the distinction of being the most 
frequently misspelled three words are ‘which,’ ‘there,’ and ‘their.’ 
These words are apparently the arch-demons of English spelling.” 
True of children below the age of fourteen, the conclusion is quite 
untrue of boys of seventeen to eighteen. “Which” has entirely 
disappeared from the trouble-making words; and 170 words are 
now more frequently misspelled than either ‘‘there”’ or “their.” 

The conclusions to be drawn from this comparison are clear. 
If we are to teach spelling efficiently and economically, we must 
teach it from texts carefully adapted to the needs of the students 
under our care, as determined by the vocabularies which they 
actually use. 

Three years ago this list of words was made the foundation of 
the spelling-instruction for our boys of the age of seventeen to 
eighteen. As a concrete test of its relative efficiency the list of 
words printed at the beginning of this article was, without warning or 
preparation, given to the whole class of 64 boys. These students, 
it should be said, unlike the university students to whom the test 
was originally given, had no specific reason for knowing the two 
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proper names (Thackeray, Macaulay) included in the list; never- 
theless the complete list was given as it stands. The results of the 
test were as follows: Four of the 64 spelled all the words correctly. 
No student failed to attain the passing grade of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and the average of the whole class was a frac- 
tion below 82 per cent. It should be added that all the words (with 
the exception of the proper names) occur in our list of goo words, 
but only 3 of the 25 are among the 50 most commonly misspelled 
by boys of seventeen to eighteen. 

While the conditions under which spelling is taught in different 
schools vary within wide limits, it may be suggestive to indicate 
the means that have been found most efficacious in teaching 
thoroughly the forms of these goo words. 


METHOD 


1. The investigations of Rice and Cornman brought the so- 
called spelling-drill into discredit with many teachers who did not 
perhaps observe that the whole weight of the argument was against 
a certain kind of drill. Dr. Wallin, on the other hand, has shown 
what good results were obtained in the Cleveland schools from drills 
which retained the students’ attention. How are we, indeed, to 
attain to the automatic association of certain visual signs with 
certain sounds except by practice and drill? The goo words 
referred to are not new to the users; their meaning and their pro- 
nunciation (with few exceptions) are familiar, for they are already in 
the boys’ vocabulary. It is the form which must be fixed, and this 
can be done only by constantly repeated, attentive effort—drill of an 
intelligent sort. In practice 25 words are studied for each of the 
three weekly English recitations. The entire list is thus covered 
three times during the school year. Not more than six minutes 
of each recitation (i.e., eighteen minutes a week) is devoted to ques- 
tion, examination, or comment on the spelling-lesson of the day. 

2. From boys’ testimony taken at various times in the last 
three years it is evident that only four spelling-rules are of any 
actual practical value. Of these the two used most frequently 
by the student are, first, the rule for doubling the final consonant 
before a suffix, and second, the rule for ze, ei. It will be noticed 
that 4 of the 25 words in the test group given above are solved by 
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the application of the first of these rules, a rule which will fail 
a student very seldom. It has therefore been insisted that boys 
shall absolutely know and be able to apply at any time the four 
most useful spelling-rules, which would in themselves spell 7 of 
the 25 words in the test list. © 

3. But anyone who has examined college-entrance examination 
papers in English knows that a large number of the words mis- 
spelled (from the writer’s observation more than 20 per cent) find 
their place in no speller that ever was or will be. This is because 
they are mistakes either in the form of the possessive case or in the 
compounding of words. It has been our practice, therefore, to 
deal with these errors en bloc, to make sure that students under- 
stand the principle of word-compounding and of the possessive 
case; and, more important, to give them constant practice in the 
application of these principles. 

4. It must be remembered that in teaching the proper material 
for our students—in this case the given goo words—we are not 
teaching de novo, but we have first to destroy bad habits, and then 
to form good ones. Time and patience, then, are all-important. 
The essence of good corrective work is individual teaching. Indeed, 
it is not enough to determine what words are, on the average, most 
frequently misspelled by students of a certain age. We must 
determine the words progressively misspelled by each student. 
The ideal spelling-book has never been compiled, and never will be, 
for it is an individual spelling-book. To attain this end, students 
are required to keep a record of their misspellings, enter them at 
stated times in individual record-books kept by the instructor, 
and twice a year to confer with him over these words. At that 
time particularly the teacher can diagnose special cases of failure, 
due sometimes to defective vision, poor auditory memory, or plain 
inability to read aloud. 

5. The whole problem of spelling in the last two years of prepara- 
tory or high school is complicated by the fact that among our stu- 
dents we have some 8 or 10 per cent of what have been termed 
“‘constitutional’”’ bad spellers—students who have somehow pro- 
gressed without eradication of their difficulties. It is sometimes 
found that a boy who is a “chronic bad speller” in English has no 
such difficulty in French or Latin. Such a case can usually be 
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accounted for by faulty training in earlier years. Lay and Pohlman 
have made it probable that during the earlier years spelling should 
be taught by combined appeal to motor memory (articulatory and 
graphic), together with visual and auditory; and that the visual 
memory improves as the child approaches maturity, and finally 
becomes the chief resource of the adult. Boys who have been 
badly trained in spelling in their early years begin Latin when 
visual memory is stronger, and so have less difficulty with it than 
with their English, in which bad habits have first to be eradicated. 
In practice these “‘chronic bad spellers” are segregated with others 
in a “special spelling class’? which meets for not more than ten 
minutes, five times a week, for special drill. W.W. Charters has 
already shown the excellent results to be obtained from a “spelling 
hospital.’”’ In this special spelling class there are always the 50 or 
60 boys who, at the time, are the worst spellers of the 360 students. 
Such a hospital is essential in every school. 

For, after all, the main cause of bad spelling is plain careless- 
ness. Make a boy see that it is necessary for him to learn to spell, 
oblige him to make a friend of the dictionary, and he will learn. 
Students are frequently excused from the special spelling class 
after two weeks on the score of a perfect record, and go out of it 
with a new sense of the importance of the correct form of the 
words they write. “Impossible to teach spelling?” Not at all. 
The most stubborn cases of “‘inability to spell’’ will yield to intel- 
ligent, persistent effort; but it must be the combined effort of master 
and boy. 

The titles of the articles referred to are: 

J. M. Rice. “The Futility of the Spelling Grind,” Forum, XXIII (1897), 

163 ff., 409 ff. 

W. W. Charters. “‘The Spelling Hospital,’ in the High School,” School 

Review, XVIII (1910), 192 ff. 

J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D. “Has the Drill Become Obsolescent ?” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, I (1910), 200 ff. 

W. A. Lay. Experimentelle Didaktik, 3d ed., 1910. 

Pohlman. Experimentelle Beitrige zur Lehre vom Gedachniss, 1905. 

W. Franklin Jones, Ph.D. Concrete Investigation of the Material of English 

Spelling. Published by the University of South Dakota, November, 1913. 
O. P. Cornman. Spelling in the Elementary School, 1902. 

W. A. Cook and M. V. O’Shea, The Child and His Spelling. 
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A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE FORTHCOMING REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE REORGANIZATION 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


For over five years a committee, known as the Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization of High-School English, and representing both the National 
Education Association and the National Council of Teachers of English, 
has been gathering material for a report on the improvement of instruction 
in the vernacular.‘ The report is nearing completion and will be available 
in three forms: (1) the brief summary that appears below;? (2) a longer 
summary, to be published as a part of the report of the Commission on 
Secondary Education; (3) a bulletin of about 250 pages, to be published 
by the United States Bureau of Education. The nature of the report as a 
whole may be inferred from its table of contents, which is as follows: 
(1) “The Movement for a Reorganization of the English Course’’; (2) ‘The 
New Point of View”; (3) “Aims and Organization of the Course”’; 
(4) “Typical Subject-Matter in Literature and Composition for Junior 
and Senior High Schools’; (5) ‘“‘General Reading”; (6) “The Library’’; 
(7) “Classroom Equipment”; (8) “Articulation with the Elementary 
School’’; (9) “Separation of the Teaching of Literature and the Teaching 
of Composition’; (10) “Size and Number of Classes”; (11) “Extra- 
Classroom Activities”; (12) “Preparation of Teachers”; (13) ‘“Co- 
operation of Departments”; (14) “Differentiation of Courses”; 
(15) “‘ Measures of Attainment’; (16) “Economy of Time”; (17) Bibliog- 
raphy. 

* The membership of the committee is as follows: James Fleming Hosic, chairman, 
head of the Department of English, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Ill.; Allan Abbott, 
assistant professor of English, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; 
Elizabeth G. Barbour, head of the Department of English, Girls’ High School, Louisville, 
Ky.; Mary D. Bradford, superintendent of schools, Kenosha, Wis.; Emma J. Breck, 
head of the Department of English, University High School, Oakland, Cal.; C. C. Certain, 
professor of rhetoric, Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; Randolph T. Congdon, field 
agent, State Department of Education, Albany, N.Y.; Mary E. Courtenay, teacher of 
English and oral expression, Englewood High School, Chicago, Ill.; Joseph V. Denney, 
dean of the College of Arts, Philosophy, and Science, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio; Charles W. Evans, supervisor of English, East Orange, N.J.; Mary B. Fontaine, 
supervisor of English, Charleston, W.Va.; Allison Gaw, head of the Department of 


Sold in quantities at 75 cents a hundred, six dollars a thousand, carriage prepaid. 
Apply to the chairman of the committee. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE COMMITTEE 


1. The college-preparatory function of the high school is a minor one. 
Hence the high-school course in English should be organized primarily with 
reference to basic personal and social needs. School life that is genuine and 
hearty is the only satisfactory preparation for either “life’’ or college. 

2. The chief problem of articulation is with the elementary school and 
can best be solved by regarding the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades as the 
first stage of high-school work. 

3. A varying social background must now be assumed and provided 
for. Nevertheless, the chief elements of the English course are universal 
and may furnish typical experiences for all. 

4. English is not a merely formal subject, capable of being mastered 
at a certain point in the curriculum and then dropped. Life and language 
grow together; hence the study of English should continue throughout the 
school period. Only so much of technique should be taught at any one 
time as will actually enable pupils to improve their use and understanding 
of the vernacular. 

5. Language is social in nature; therefore the study of English should 
appeal to pupils by reason of actual social use and recognized social value. 
Composition should be regarded as a sincere attempt to communicate 
ideas, and literature, both classic and modern, should become an expression 
of the pupil’s own interests and ideals and an interpretation of his own 
experience. 


English, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mary E. Hall, librarian, 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y.; W. Wilbur Hatfield, instructor in English, Chicago 
Normal College, Chicago, Ill.; Benjamin A. Heydrick, head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, High School of Commerce, New York City; Helen Hill, librarian, William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Alfred M. Hitchcock, head of the Department of English, 
Public High School, Hartford, Conn.; Cornelia Steketee Hulst, head of the Department 
of English, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Walter J. Hunting, superintendent 
of schools, Carson City, Nev.; William D. Lewis, principal, William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Orton Lowe, assistant superintendent of Allegheny County schools, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa.; E. H. Kemper McComb, head of the Department of English, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; May McKitrick, assistant principal and head 
of the Department of English, East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Edwin 
L. Miller, principal, Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich.; Minnie E. Porter, 
teacher of English, Emerson School, Gary, Ind.; Edwin T. Reed, college editor, Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis, Ore.; Edwin T. Shurter, professor of public speaking, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Tex.; Elmer W. Smith, professor of rhetoric and public speaking, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y.; Charles S. Thomas, head of the Department of 
English, Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass.; Harriet A. Wood, public-school 
librarian, Portland, Ore. 
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6. The study of English as a training for efficient work should be dis- 
tinguished from the study of it as a preparation for the wholesome enjoy- 
ment of leisure. ‘This will make possible that co-operation of all departments 
which is essential in establishing good habits of reading, of thought, and of 
expression. 

7. The conducting of a school paper and the organization of literary and 
dramatic clubs should be encouraged and directed because of the oppor- 
tunity they afford for free play of the mind and practice in expression. 
The spirit of the club—and of the laboratory and the shop as well—should 
animate the English classroom itself. This is now much hindered in the cities 
by the excessive number of pupils imposed upon the teacher. A second 
limitation to free, individual effort is found in the absence of suitable libraries 
and reading-rooms. Good English work requires adequate equipment. 

8. The supreme essential to success in high-school English, however, 
is neither the course nor the conditions, but the properly trained teacher. 
He should be a professional imbued with the amateur spirit, having good 
scholarship, mature judgment, rational educational standards, and objective 
methods of measuring results. 


THE AIMS OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


English comprises two subjects, composition and literature. These are 
complementary to each other but by no means entirely identical, either in 
aim or in method. 

The chief aim of composition teaching is to develop the power of clear, 
logical thinking and of effective communication of ideas; it seeks to supply 
the pupil with an indispensable tool for both public and private uses. In 
common with other studies, composition also develops power of observation, 
imagination, and inference and makes substantial additions to one’s stores 
of useful knowledge and his range of ideas and interests. It involves 
guidance in gathering, selecting, organizing, and presenting ideas for the 
sake of informing, persuading, entertaining, or inspiring others. It recog- 
nizes that good speech demands a sense for established idiom, distinct 
and natural articulation, correct pronunciation, and the use of an agreeable 
and well-managed voice; that good writing demands a large vocabuiary, 
a clear and vigorous style, and firmness and flexibility in the construction of 
sentences and paragraphs; also correctness as to details of form, namely, a 
firm and legible handwriting, correct spelling, correctness of grammar and 
idiom, and observance of the ordinary rules for the use of capitals and 
punctuation. 

The aims of literature-teaching are to quicken the spirit and kindle the 
imagination of the pupil, open up to him the potential significance and 
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beauty of life, and form in him the habit of turning to good books for com- 
panionship. It involves guidance in the gaining of a clear first impression 
of a book as a whole, the thoughtful consideration of parts in relation to 
the whole, and a vivid realization of the meaning of both the parts and the 
whole in terms of the reader’s own experience and imagination. It recog- 
nizes that good reading requires a definite understanding as to the purpose 
to be realized by the reading, whether only knowledge of essentials, inti- 
mate familiarity with details, or acquaintance with certain selected facts; 
the habit of careful observation, reflection, and organization; and, in the 
case of oral rendering, an accurate and sympathetic interpretation of the 
meaning through well-controlled voice and manner. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


In the fact, already stated, that the acquisition of ideas and the develop- 
ment of skill, habits, ideals, and attitudes which the English studies are 
designed to provide for have reference to the two chief aspects of life—work 
and leisure, production and play—may be found the basis for a vital and 
economical organization of the English course. The study of books of an 
informational or persuasive character should support the study of oral and 
written expression for utilitarian purposes; likewise the practice of literary 
or creative composition, of reading aloud, and of dramatizing should aid 
the appreciative reading of novels, dramas, essays, and poems. The 
terms composition and literature are used to designate these two types of 
activities in this report; they should represent separate units with equal 
credits in the high-school course. 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF COMPOSITION 


Ideas to be expressed and the theory of how to express them effectively 
together constitute the subject-matter of composition. The teacher’s 
first duty is to seize upon or create a situation actually conducive to sincere 
communication; his next, to inspire and guide the pupil in using facts, 
inferences, and imaginary conceptions to produce on other minds the 
effects sought; his last, to instruct the pupil in those principles of the art 
of composition which will make the practice of it as fruitful as possible. 
Putting the last first, either in time or in importance, cultivates slavish 
imitation rather than initiative, and results in knowledge that is merely 
formal instead of knowledge born of experience and reflection. 

The course in composition must be laid out, then, primarily with 
reference to the expressional activities of the pupils of the school, not with 
reference to the logic of rhetorical theory. Necessary facts and principles 
of grammar and rhetoric must, of course, be thoroughly learned, but, even 
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in the senior high school, the entire system of such facts and principles 
which it is wise to build up is comparatively small. The gauge is the pupil’s 
own range of observation, power of abstraction, and capacity, for practical 
application. This limitation should be observed, not only in the larger 
matters of structure and style, but also in such minor elements of correct- 
ness as grammatical inflection, punctuation, and spelling. With proper 
emphasis on the essentials, instruction in correct form may be made to 
keep pace with the expansion of the pupil’s thought. This implies a 
distinct advance in the theory of composition from year to year. 

Subjects for oral and written composition should be drawn mainly from 
the pupil’s own life and experience in the home, the school, and the com- 
munity. The individual should be encouraged to draw upon his peculiar 
resources and to exploit his dominant interests. These will vary from time 
to time and from place to place; hence only the general fields within which 
proper topics for treatment may be sought can be indicated in any course of 
study or textbook. The best results will flow from encouraging each pupil 
to form a specific project or point of view with regard to a limited subject 
to be presented to a particular audience, to observe how well he succeeds 
in his purpose, and to learn from the successes and failures of himself and 
his classmates what the most effective methods of communication are. 
Writing should frequently be done in school under the supervision of the 
teacher, and provision should be made for conference between the teacher 
and each individual pupil. 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF LITERATURE 


Novels, plays, and poems for class study or individual reading by high- 
school pupils should be selected with reference to what the pupils can 
bring to them as well as with reference to what they are expected to get 
out of them. In the end, the stable portion of the literature course will 
consist of books of universal human interest that appeal strongly and 
increasingly to the pupils, provided the pupils gain adequate familiarity 
with them by means of repeated reading under the wise leadership of 
stimulating, tactful, and enthusiastic teachers. With increasing freedom 
to serve their constituencies, high-school teachers and principals are com- 
ing to know more and more certainly what these books are and how to 
distribute them according to their intrinsic difficulty. They should be 
supplemented with a variety of selections, old and new, to give the pupil 
an adaptable method of reading, a catholic taste, and a discriminating 
judgment. With maturing years, as first-hand acquaintance with literary 
works justifies it, knowledge of biography and of literary and social history 
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should be brought to bear and systematized. Such knowledge should 
not, however, be sought primarily as an end in itself, and it should never 
be expected to assume more than modest proportions. 

The continuity of the literature course should depend chiefly, not 
upon chronology or the logical development of the theory of literary form, 
but upon the relating of each piece read to the maturing experience of the 
pupil. In the senior high school, however, distinct advantage may be 
gained from reading consecutively several pieces of the same type, as 
drama, for example, in order to habituate the pupil in the interpretation of 
that type. Likewise, pieces belonging to a certain period may gain added 
force and interest from association with each other. But neither type- 
study nor period-study should be made the occasion for generalizations 
necessarily meaningless to the pupils. 


ARTICULATION WITH THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


At the end of the sixth grade pupils should be able: (1) to express 
clearly and consecutively, either in speech or in writing, ideas which are 
familiar and firmly grasped; (2) to avoid gross grammatical errors; (3) to 
compose and mail a letter; (4) to spell their own written vocabulary; 
(5) to read silently and after one reading to reproduce the substance of a 
simple short story, news item, or lesson; (6) to read aloud readily and 
intelligently simple news items, lessons from textbooks, or literature of 
such difficulty as “The Ride of Paul Revere,” or Dickens’ A Christmas 
Carol; (7) to quote accurately and understandingly several short poems, 
such as Bennet’s “The Flag Goes By” and Emerson’s “The Mountain and 
the Squirrel.” Building upon the attainments which the elementary- 
school pupils are found to possess, each high school should organize a course 
in English in accordance with the aims and principles set forth above. 
The details of such a course will of necessity be varied to satisfy the require- 
ments of different communities. A highly condensed outline of such a 
course follows. 


A SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE OF THE HicH-ScHOOL CouRSE IN ENGLISH 
Composition and literature, alternately by semesters or by shorter periods, 
five recitations or conferences a week. General reading by individuals throughout. 
Equal emphasis upon speaking and writing, and upon oral and silent reading. 
Promotion based upon qualitative standards. 


GRADE VII 


A. Composition —(1) Material and Motive: Topics from recreation; work 
in school and out; observation of processes, scenes, and objects; occupations; 
books; imagination. (2) Form: Narratives, explanations, descriptions, letters; 
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grammar, including subject and predicate, object, predicate noun or adjective, 
recognition of the parts of speech by chief function of each, inflection of nouns 
and personal pronouns for number and case, the idea of tense, clauses and phrases 
as groups with functions of single words; spelling of words used; necessary 
punctuation. (3) Results: Sentence-sense; larger vocabulary; increased power 
of observation, organization, and expression; correctness; broader interests and 
knowledge of environment. 

B. Literature.—(1) Material for Class Work: Shorter poems of Longfellow and 
Whittier; Miles Standish or Evangeline; The Great Stone Face, Rip Van Winkle, 
and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow; Treasure Island or The Gold Bug; Stories of 
King Arthur; the Jungle Books. (2) Individual Reading: List provided. 


GRADE VIII 


A. Composition.—(1) Material and Motive: As in Grade VII plus civic ques- 
tions; imaginary journeys; admirable characters in life or in books; questions of 
school life; trips. (2) Form: Expositions, narratives, descriptions, conversations, 
discussions, letters; grammar, including essential elements of the sentence (subject, 
predicate, modifiers, connectives), clauses as parts of compound and complex 
sentences, common and proper nouns, classes of pronouns, person, number, and 
voice of verbs, comparison and classification of adjectives and adverbs, choice of 
prepositions, conjunctions as co-ordinating and subordinating; planning of 
themes; manipulation of sentences; spelling, punctuation. (3) Results: Greater 
variety of sentence structure; better paragraphs; larger vocabulary and better 
choice of words; enlarged power to gather, organize, and present ideas; interest 
in vocations and in public questions. 

B. Literature-—(1) Material for Class Work: Poems of Holmes, Lanier, 
Riley, Field; Snow-Bound; Lay of the Last Minstrel or Horatius; Tales of a 
Wayside Inn and Norse Myths; Last of the Mohicans, Kidnapped, Captains 
Courageous, or Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm; Midsummer-Night’s Dream or the 
Tempest; Franklin’s Autobiography; Warner’s In the Wilderness. (2) Individual 
Reading: List provided. 

GRADE IX 

A. Composition —(1) Material and Motive: As before; also particular 
vocations, current events. (2) Form: Grammar as needed to complete a working 
knowledge to assist composition and reading but without attempting scientific 
completeness; most available means of attaining clearness, force, and interest in 
composition presented informally; chief features of explanation and narrative 
learned inductively; social letters for various occasions; spelling; word-structure; 
punctuation. (3) Results: Ability to avoid or correct any ordinary error in 
grammar and to improve expression by varying grammatical structure; the 
foundation of a system of rhetorical theory; facility in writing social letters; 
increased power of thought and of expression; broader interests. 

B. Literature-—(1) Material for Class Work: Narrative poems such as 
‘‘ Atlanta’s Race,” “The White Ship,” ‘Hervé Riel,” “The Courtin’,” “The Lady 
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of the Lake”; lyric poems such as Shelley’s “To a Skylark,”’ Emerson’s “Concord 
Hymn,” Keats’s “On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,”’ Whitman’s “My 
Captain,” Poe’s “To Helen,” Garland’s “The Wind in the Pines”; short stories 
such as Poe’s Purloined Letter, Hawthorne’s Ambitious Guest, O. Henry’s The 
Chaparral Prince, Davis’ Gallegher, Brown’s Farmer Eli’s Vacation, Hale’s The 
Man without a Country; Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, or Kim; Julius Caesar; 
Irving’s Christmas Sketches; Palmer’s Homer’s Odyssey or Bryant’s Iliad (in part), 
with related myths and legends. (2) Individual reading: List provided. 


GRADE X 

A. Composition.—(1) Material and Motive: As in Grade IX plus new school 
studies, social relations, knowledge of the world’s work and play. (2) Form: 
Building of paragraphs; sentence manipulation, particularly clearness through 
connectives, correct placing of modifiers, unmistakable reference; conciseness; 
word-building; spelling; punctuation; business letters and telegrams; briefs 
and other outlines; news stories, editorials, advertisements, and dramatization 
of situations. (3) Results: Greater clearness and force in both speech and writing; 
fair mastery of the elements involved in short themes; increased ability to per- 
suade; ability to handle typical problems of business correspondence near to 
experience; the habit of right use of the newspaper. 

B. Literature—(1) Material for Class Work: (a) Poetry such as Lowell’s 
“Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden and Ulysses,” Keats’s 
Eve of St. Agnes,” Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner,’ Burns’s “Bannockburn,” 
Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum”; (8) Plays such as Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice, Henry V, and As You Like It, Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, Peabody’s 
The Piper; (c) Fiction such as Lorna Doone, Silas Marner, Tale of Two Cities, 
Ben Hur; (d) Other Prose such as The Alhambra, Travels with a Donkey, 
Essays of Burroughs, Grenfell’s Adrift on an Ice Pan, van Dyke’s Salt, Lincoln’s 
“Gettysburg Address.” (2) Individual Reading: List provided. 


GRADE XI 
A. Composition.—(1) Material and Motive: As before but more definitely 
the product of investigation and study. (2) Form: Expository outlines and 
themes of two thousand words or more; debate; parliamentary usage; related 
letters, short articles, editorials, and descriptions. (3) Results: Ability to gather 
valuable information on the scale of the magazine article and make it pleasantly 
available to others, employing a working knowledge of the more commonly 
recognized principles of effectiveness and of the rules of correctness in doing so. 
B. Literature.—(1) Material for Class Work: (a) Poetry such as Tennyson’s 
Idylis of the King (‘‘The Coming of Arthur,” “Gareth and Lynette,” “Lancelot 
and Elaine,” “The Holy Grail,” “The Passing of Arthur,” and connecting links), 
“The Lady of Shalott,” short poems of Browning, Arnold’s “Balder Dead,” 
nineteenth-century and contemporary lyrics; (6) Fiction such as David Copper- 
field, Mill on the Floss, House of the Seven Gables; (c) Plays such as Macbeth, 
Coriolanus, Twelfth Night, She Stoops to Conquer; (d) Speeches on citizenship; 
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(e) Other Prose from the best current magazines. (2) Individual Reading: 
List provided. 
GRADE XII 

A. Composition—Pupils who have done the work outlined for previous 
grades with credit should be permitted to follow up their special interests, whether 
in newspaper work, commercial correspondence, advertising, debating, the short 
story, verse-writing, dramatization, or scientific description, in order to prepare 
themselves for the callings to which they look forward. Current literature, 
including the magazines and newspapers, will prove invaluable for such work. 
Pupils who show marked deficiency in any of the matters outlined for earlier 
years should be given individual attention or grouped according to need. Many 
schools will find it impossible for the majority of their pupils to complete the 
work outlined above for the tenth and eleventh grades before the end of the twelfth. 

B. Literature-——(1) Material for Class Work: Selected pieces to fill out the 
list of representative English and American authors read chronologically and 
connected with previous reading into an outline history of literature; such as 
Chaucer’s Prologue, Old Ballads, Hamlet, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Lycidas, 
Songs from Books I and II of Golden Treasury, Pilgrim’s Progress I, Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers, Poems of Burns, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Byron, Essays 
of Lamb and Stevenson, Macaulay on Johnson, Emerson’s Fortune of the Republic. 
(2) Individual Reading: Collateral list provided. 

NotEe.—Two alternative arrangements of the literature course of the senior 
high school are recommended: First, devote the work of each year to two or 
more types: for example, poetry and fiction in the tenth; poetry, drama, speeches, 
and miscellaneous prose in the eleventh; and drama, essay, short story, and mis- 
cellaneous prose in the twelfth. In this case literary history is incidental. 
Secondly, give pupils in large schools an opportunity to elect any one of several 
courses in the third or fourth year; for example, a course in drama, in the short 
story, in great speeches, or even in the work of a single author. 


GENERAL READING 


Since one of the chief aims of the English course is to establish the habit of 
reading good books and magazines in the right way, pupils should be encouraged 
and directed to read freely as individuals throughout the school period. To 
provide for this, lists must be made up, library co-operation secured, informal 
class conferences planned, time allowed, and credit given. To many pupils 
general reading will prove more valuable than any formal subject in the high- 
school course. 
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A MEANS OF INCREASING LITERARY APPRECIATION 

Many of us still recall with pleasure certain hours in our student 
days when our teacher of English turned from the impending discussion 
of the meaning of “kerns and gallowglasses”’ to spend the hour in reading 
to us some of the less known verse or prose in which he himself took an 
especial delight. We also remember how short that hour seemed, and 
how, when that wise teacher offered to loan the volume to the class, we 
envied the fellow-student who captured it first, and how we hurried 
after school to the public library in the hope of securing another copy 
of the book. Later in life, perhaps, some of us have watched the reacting 
of a scene similar to that which Lowell has caught in his verse; a rough 
man in a railway coach, holding a group of his fellow-passengers by 
reading to them from a volume of Burns. 

Possibly, too, not a few of us have known Browning clubs whose 
members have sat circlewise on the floor, clasping hands in the fire-light, 
listening to a leader repeat “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” and exclaiming at its 
conclusion, ““O, how grand!”” Then, it may be, our gorge has risen; 
and we have voiced our conviction that any valuable appreciation of 
literature was not thus to be gained—that the learner must rather “scorn 
delight and live laborious days.” 

The pros and cons of this matter have been thrashed out frequently 
of late; and we shall probably do well to agree with Sir Roger that there 
is much to be said on both sides. Without question, however, teachers 
of English are coming to realize as never before the value of unpreten- 
tious, sympathetic oral reading as a means of interpreting literature, and 
have given much attention to the problem of making such reading 
a more effective instrument for good both in the school and in the com- 
munity at large. 

In attempting a partial solution of this problem, the English depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois has been carrying on for three years 
a series of informal readings. These readings, which are given for the 
most part by the members of the department, are held each Tuesday 
evening between seven and eight o’clock. Experience has shown that 
it is wise to begin this series of twelve or fourteen readings early in the 
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autumn, so that they may be completed before the more numerous 
demands for time and the less favorable weather incident to the closing 
months of the school year have offered their distractions. The necessary 
arrangements have been made by a committee of the members of the 
department, who have divided the tasks involved so that these have not 
proved a very heavy burden to any one person. The chief announce- 
ments of these readings have consisted of small programs, about the size 
of a postal card, bearing the entire list of dates, readers, and subjects, 
and of large bulletin placards advertising the readings for each month. 
Notices of each meeting are given to the college daily and to the local 
city papers. 

The subjects chosen have ranged the field of English literature. 
Readings from Chaucer and from Gawain and the Green Knight were 
unusually successful. Occasionally selections have been taken from 
such standard authors as Dickens, Irving, Lanier, and Lincoln; but for 
the most part they have been chosen from later poets, such as Dobson, 
Galesworthy, Kipling, and Riley; from contemporary dramatists— 
Shaw, Lady Gregory, Barrie, and Stephen Phillips; or from such short- 
story writers as Stevenson, Bunner, and O. Henry. At times the reader 
has gone farther afield, as in giving “Scenes from Russian Novelists” 
and “Dramatic Incidents in American History.” The program for 
the present year included, among others, selections from Richard 
Hovey, William Vaughn Moody, Bayou Tales, a Play of Maeterlinck’s, 
Francis Thompson, the Spoon River Anthology, John Synge’s Deirdre 
of the Sorrows, Lafcadio Hearn, and Gogol’s Inspector General. 

The success of these readings has been very gratifying. The inter- 
est has grown steadily from year to year, till the audiences now average 
about three hundred and fifty. This autumn the Department of Classics 
is offering a similar course, and the Department of Modern Languages 
has considered following its example. Significant, too, is the demand 
made upon the library and upon local book dealers for copies of the 
authors taken up at these readings. Without question, such a demand 
has been the best fruit of our efforts. 

While some such plan as that just outlined may be carried out more 
easily in a college community, perhaps, than elsewhere, it has been the 
experience of the present writer that a similar scheme is thoroughly 
feasible even under less favorable conditions. A gratifyingly large 
number of high-school teachers have some pet author whom they are 
willing to share with the public; and also every town has at least a 
few good readers who may be induced to co-operate in the plan. Of 
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course one must fight shy of the curfew-shall-not-ring-tonight species 
of elocutionist, for a large part of the value of these readings lies in their 
very informality. In nearly every community one will find some 
Scotchman, still retaining the bur of his nativity, whose reading of Burns, 
or of Barrie, or of Crockett will swing a new world into the students’ 
ken. Frequently these readings may be planned so as to observe the 
anniversary of the birth of some author, and thus the public interest 
and the size of the audience may be increased. But, whatever the num- 
ber present, the room chosen for the reading should not be too large; 
small space well filled is far better than a large one thinly sprinkled with 


listeners. 
Harry G. Pau 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A USE FOR THE TEXTBOOK OF “THOUGHT” 


From the recent discussion of the purpose of the many textbooks 
now issued for “thought courses,” a valuable use for such books suggests 
itself. Professor Thomas, in his article in the February number, is of 
the opinion that our college Freshmen should take as their point of 
departure “not some essay on the ideals of a college education, but some 
contemporary incident in the life of the students;” not “the more 
fundamental and far-reaching movements of thought of our times,” 
but such movements of thought as they may by chance have themselves. 
Admitting that the point of departure should in all reason be the student’s 
own experience and present thought equipment, should the more or 
less unwilling journeys from that humble base to larger fields be taken 
at random? Here is where the use for the “thought-course”’ textbook 
comes in. Let it be the text for the teacher, not for the defenseless 
student. Let the teacher take the system of ideas set forth as something 
which he may hope that a few of his students will comprehend when 
they are Seniors. Then, with the plan of the book before him, and with 
its ideas as his armament for offense and defense, let him in class discus- 
sion and theme assignments, by a judicious mixture of drawing out and 
pouring in, put his students as far along the road toward appreciation of 
“‘the more fundamental movements of thought of our time”’ as is possible. 


E. W. Dotca, Jr. 
Towa STATE COLLEGE 
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THE ASSOCIATIONS 
THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


The annual general meeting of the English Association of the British 
Empire was held at Bedford College, London, May 12 and 13. The 
president, Professor W. P. Ker, gave an address on “The Eighteenth 
Century,’ and at a special conference Walter de la Mare, S. B. P. Mais, 
John Buchan, and J. G. Wilson spoke on ‘‘The Effect of the War on the 
Production and Reading of Literature.’”’ The president-elect is the 
Marquess of Crewe, K.G. Sir Sidney Colvin was added to the list of 
honorary vice-presidents, and Arnold Bennett, G. G. Ramsay, and Miss 
Kate Warren to the general committee. 


AN INVESTIGATION IN MISSOURI 


Under the vigorous leadership of new officers, the Missouri Society 
of Teachers of English has divided the state into six districts, each under 
the charge of a member of the committee on investigation, and has 
undertaken to find out what standards of efficiency in English composi- 
tion are set for high-school pupils. Each teacher of English has been 
asked to carry out the following specific directions: (1) Have your 
Freshman English pupils write a one-page composition on some topic 
with which they are familiar. (2) Grade the papers into five classes: 
E (Excellent), G (Good), M (Medium), P (Poor), F (Failure). 
(3) From each of the five classes, select the most representative paper, 
i.e., an average E paper, an average G paper, an average M paper, and 
soon. (4) On the back of each of the selected papers state the grade 
(E, G, M, P, F) and also the number of pupils receiving that grade. 
(5) Mark the papers just as though they were to be returned to the 
pupils. (6) Send the five papers, together with answers to the enclosed 
questions, to the committeeman in charge of your district before the 
first of June. (7) It will be best if the teachers in the same school 
send in their material together. 

Answers to the following questions are also to be forwarded with 
the package of pupils’ papers: (1) How often do you require written 
themes? (2) What is the average length of such themes? (3) Are all 
errors marked, or only a certain kind of error? (4) Do you utilize class 
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criticism of written themes? To what extent? (5) Are your classes in 
composition separate from those in literature? (6) If not, how much 
does the composition work count toward the final grade? (7) What 
percentage of the pupils enrolled in English make excellent grades (i.e., 
fall in the highest division. If you use the percentage method, take 
95 to 100 as a basis upon which to answer this question). (8) Do you 
make use of oral composition in your classes? How extensively? 
(Be definite.) (9) How many pupils recite to you each day? (10) How 
many classes a day do you teach ? 


A SPECIAL MEETING IN NASHVILLE 


The Nashville Association of Teachers of English held a special 
meeting on Friday afternoon, April 21, in order to listen to an address 
on “Literature in the Educational Scheme”’ by Secretary Hosic, who 
was in the city on account of the annual meeting of the Middle Tennessee 
Educational Association. About fifty persons were present in response 
to the call of the president, Professor Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt 
University. 

A BEGINNING IN NEW ORLEANS 

The annual meeting of the Conference for Education and Industry 
in the South provided the occasion for two advance steps on the part 
of the teachers of English in that region. The teachers of English of 
New Orleans came together at the call of J. M. Gwinn, superintendent of 
the city schools, and after listening to an address by the national secre- 
tary, selected a committee on organization, made up as follows: Marion 
Brown, vice-principal of the Esplanade Avenue Girls’ High School; 
Georgine L. McCay, vice-principal of the New Orleans Normal School; 
Mary N. Harrison, Sophia B. Wright Girls’ High School; Isabel H. 
Giefers, E. B. Kenttschmitt School; Price Butler, Sophie Newcomb 
College; Ellen L. Murphy, principal of the J. P. Benjamin School; 
August V. Dalche, Warren Easton Boys’ High School. No doubt New 
Orleans will soon have a flourishing society of English teachers. 

The presence at the meeting of representatives from several Southern 
states made it possible to lay the foundation for a clearing-house com- 
mittee to unify and extend the activities of the English associations in 
the South. After considerable discussion, C. C. Certain, of Auburn, 
the chairman of the meeting, was empowered to appoint a committee 
of five to arrange a conference of English delegates to be held in con- 
nection with the next annual meeting of the Southern Conference on 
Industry and Education. He has named the following: James M. 
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Grainger, chairman, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia; Willis H. 
Wilcox, State Normal School, Baltimore, Maryland; W. E. Vaughan, 
West Tennessee State Normal School, Memphis, Tennessee; Elise 
Timberlake, Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, Mississippi; 
Claudia E. Crumpton, Girls’ Technical Institute, Montevallo, Alabama. 


THE CHICAGO ENGLISH CLUB 


The spring meeting of the Chicago English Club was held in the 
Club Room of the Art Institute on Saturday, April 22. Elizabeth Har- 
rison, president of the National Kindergarten College, spoke on “Stories 
and Story-Telling,” and Professor Percy H. Boynton, of the University 
of Chicago, read a paper on ‘‘The American Neglect of American Litera- 
ture.” Officers for the ensuing year were chosen. 


KANSAS 


The March meeting of the Kansas Association was held at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas on Saturday morning, March 18, with an unusually 
large attendance. Papers were read by Professor S. L. Whitcomb of 
the University of Kansas, Miss Charlotte M. Leavitt of Washburn, 
Professor J. R. Macarthur of Manhattan, and Professor H. M. Belden 
of the University of Missouri. Professor Whitcomb advocated the 
study of current magazines as a means of becoming acquainted with 
current problems and conflicts of opinion independently of literary ends, 
and so to create and use opportunities to shape the thought of students 
at the time when they respond most readily to right influences, and to 
teach them to live in the present as well as in the past. Miss Leavitt 
emphasized the fact that the preparation of a teacher includes living as 
well as reading, and that, however restricted the opportunities for 
living may seem, the doors of literature, art, and travel are open to all, 
and are in many respects worth more than a multiplication of graduate 
courses at college and in summer schools. Dr. Macarthur called atten- 
tion to the need in elementary-school reading of giving as much atten- 
tion to interpretation as to enunciation. Professor Belden explained 
certain aspects of the movement for the study of American folk-lore, 
with especial reference to ballads. 

The Kansas Association is carrying on investigation in several lines. 
The high-school research committee, of which Miss Lita Battey, of 
Lawrence, is chairman, is seeking answers to the following questions: 
(r) Shall we have technical grammar in the high school if the grades do 
not? (2) Shall we have a compulsory course in grammar for weak stu- 
dents? Where should it be placed if we have it? (3) Shall we divide 
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literature and composition? (4) Is sequential teaching desirable? 
How may it be made effective? (5) To what extent should debating 
be correlated with other work in the high school? The Clearing-House 
Committee will undertake to dispose of a number of topics for which 
there was no room on the program of the association. These include: 
Why not have an official representative at each district-teachers’ meet- 
ing to solicit and receive applications for membership? What progress 
has been made in the campaign to reduce the number of students assigned 
to an English teacher? Why is not laboratory material in English work 
just as important as benches in manual training or aprons in chemistry ? 
What about finishing stories as a composition exercise? What of gram- 
mar and classics in the junior high school—should the course break away 
from the traditional seventh- and eighth-grade outline? How secure 
good conversational English among high-school pupils? How may the 
English and Latin departments co-operate to secure purer and more 
effective diction among pupils? How improve the oral English of 
Kansas teachers? Ways and means for interesting high-school students 
in good books and current literature; a list of twenty selections for high- 
school students to memorize; the value of an American-literature 
course in the high school, and standards of grading, are also among the 
topics to be considered. The Committee on Co-operation has been 
corresponding with teachers and administrators, and has found that a 
general sense of responsibility must be developed in all departments if 
English instruction is to be effective. The committee makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: (1) See that all teachers can and do, themselves, 
use good English in speech and writing. (2) Have all other teachers 
grade pupils separately on their use of English, and report the grades 
periodically to the English department, to be counted in making up the 
English grade. (3) Have all teachers count the English in making up 
grades in their own subjects, instead of ignoring it. (4) Have the central 
office prescribe for all teachers the principles to be applied or the particu- 
lar faults to be eliminated in all classrooms and recitations. These 
prescriptions may be organized and made specific and progressive for 
each successive year or semester. It appears that definite progress in 
co-operation has been made in the grade schools of Ottawa. 

Other activities of the Kansas Association include the gathering 
of localisms, of folk-ballads, the promulgation of a resolution in favor 
of simplified spelling, and the laying of plans for the organizing of the 
college teachers of English in the state. Full details concerning the 
work of the Kansas Association are given in its bulletin for April. 
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Officers of other English associations would do well to write to the editor, 
Professor E. M. Hopkins, Lawrence, Kansas, and ask for a copy. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE COUNCIL 


The Inland Empire Council of Teachers of English (including Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington), held its first annual meeting at 
Spokane, Washington, April 19-20, 1916. The general subject was 
“Minimum Accomplishment in the Writing and Speaking of English 
in the Schools of This Region.” 

The elementary phase of the general subject was presented by Ethel 
E. Redfield, superintendent of schools of Nez Perces County, Idaho, who 
gave a suggestive statement of minimum essentials for the grades. The 
discussion which followed resulted in referring Miss Redfield’s report 
to the committee on English in the elementary schools, with the recom- 
mendation that the proposed minimum be tested during the coming 
year in representative grade schools of the four states. From the 
results of this test the committee will frame a revised minimum for 
adoption at the next meeting. The same general plan is to be followed 
with regard to the high-school minimum proposed by Selden Smyser, 
of the North Yakima, Washington, High School. 

In addition to the general subject of minimum accomplishments in 
English, a feature of the meeting was a detailed report on “Library 
Equipment in English in the High Schools of This Region,” given by 
George R. Coffman, of the University of Montana. Dr. Coffman’s 
interesting report was based upon the returns from about one hundred 
questionnaires sent to representative high schools of the four states. 
The questionnaire used was a modification of the one used by the Illinois 
Association of Teachers of English, as given in the English Journal for 
September, 1915. The statistical report was referred to the committee 
on English in the high schools, with the recommendation that the com- 
mittee report at the next meeting a plan of action looking toward 
improvement in library equipment. 

At the annual business meeting a constitution was adopted. One 
feature of the plan of organization is new, so far as we know, and may be 
of interest to other English associations. Under Art. III, “‘Officers,’’ is 
the following: 

Elections: The President and the Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected 
annually at the regular meeting of the Council. The other three members of 
the Executive Committee shall be elected at the first regular meeting, and 
shall serve as follows: one of the three for one year, the second for two years, 
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and the third for three years. At each regular meeting thereafter one member 
shall be elected to serve for three years. Each year, the senior one of the three 
members shall become Vice-President of the Council. 

Duties of Officers: . . . . In addition [to ordinary duties] it shall be the 
duty of the President to take the initiative in preparing programs, in co- 
operation with the Executive Committee. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
have charge of the editing and distributing of the publications of the Council; 
The other three members of the Executive Committee shall be chairmen of 
standing committees on English in normal schools, colleges, and universities; 
in the secondary schools; and in the elementary schools. Each of these chair- 
men, with the approval of the Executive Committee, shall appoint committees 
to make such investigations and reports as may seem desirable to the Council 
or to the Executive Committee. 

The council voted unanimously in favor of affiliation with the 
National Council. 

The officers for 1916-17 are: president, Selden Smyser, High School, 
North Yakima, Washington; vice-president, K. G. Olsen, Lewis and 
Clarke High School, Spokane (chairman of the committee on English in 
high schools); secretary-treasurer, Gertrude R. Schottenfels, High 
School, Boise, Idaho; chairman of the committee on English in colleges, 
universities, and normal schools, George R. Coffman, University of 
Montana; chairman of the committee on English in elementary schools, 
Mrs. Clara Monroe, principal of Lincoln School, Spokane, Washington. 

The success of the first annual meeting of the council was due largely 
to the initiative and energetic leadership of the retiring president, 
William R. Davis of Whitman College. 

HERBERT E. FOWLER 


CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIATION 


The annual spring meeting of the California State Association of 
English Teachers was held at the Lowell High School, San Francisco, 
April 1. Professor Benjamin Kurtz, of the University of California, 
chairman of the committee on co-operation for better English in the 
high schools, reported that the state commissioner of secondary educa- 
tion was sending a letter on this subject to all principals and teachers 
in the state, and furthermore, that the schools committee of the Uni- 
versity of California had passed a resolution heartily endorsing the plan of 
co-operation issued by the association, and had instructed the university 
examiners to inquire as to how the plan was working in the schools which 
they visited. A motion was carried setting the price of the association 
leaflets at ten cents for non-members. The constitution was amended 
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so as to change the name of the association to “The California State 
Association of English Teachers,” and extend the membership to persons 
outside of the state, the dues to be a dollar for all alike. The following 
officers were elected for the year 1916-17: president, Emma J. Breck, 
University High School, Oakland; vice-president, M. Howell, Stockton 
High School; secretary-treasurer, E. V. Schneider, Oakland High School; 
editor, Talcott Williamson, Oakland Technical High School; director 
for five years, E. Wood, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles. 

The program for the afternoon consisted of the presentation and dis- 
cussion of the report of the committee on the training of English teachers, 
of which Professor C. W. Wells of the University of California is chair- 
man. The discussion, lead by Dr. Thompson, principal of the Alameda 
High School, Anne Duffy, of the Lowell High School, San Francisco, and 
Blanche Chamberlain, of the Oakland Technical High School, was 
summed up by Miss Henderson of the Berkeley High School and adopted 
as the sense of the meeting, with the request that it be presented as such 
to the University of California and to Stanford University. It was 
recommended that of the subjects at present required by these univer- 
sities of prospective English teachers, the history of English literature 
and oral and written composition should be continued as compulsory, 
but that the critical principles of prose and poetry, knowledge of the 
three periods in the history of the language, and special work in a particu- 
lar author should be made optional. 

TALCOTT WILLIAMSON 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALABAMA ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The third annual meeting of the Alabama Association of Teachers 
of English was held in Birmingham, Alabama, April 6, 7, and 8. Con- 
siderable interest was taken in the headquarters of the association, 
where exhibits of books, pictures, victrola records, and various kinds 
of equipment were displayed. About two hundred visitors registered 
at headquarters and more than sixty members enrolled. The associa- 
tion expects to enlarge its exhibits next year, and has invited all members 
to accumulate special exhibit material during the ensuing year. 

At the annual dinner, on the evening of April 7, many school superin- 
tendents, principals, and visiting teachers were present. Among those 
who spoke to the members of the association were Dr. J. L. McBrien, 
of Washington, D.C.; Charles B. Glenn, assistant superintendent of 
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schools, Birmingham, Alabama; J. B. Willingham, president of the 
State Normal School, Florence, Alabama; Professor Zebulon Judd, 
professor of education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala- 
bama; Dr. Charles A. Brown, principal of the Central High School, 
Birmingham, Alabama; and Dr. Steadman B. Sanford, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Dr. Charles H. Barnwell, dean of the University of Alabama, pre- 
sided at the annual dinner and acted as chairman at the general session 
of the association. Dr. Charles A. Brown presided over the high- 
school, normal-school, and college section. 

At the departmental sessions reports were received from the chairmen 
of the various committees and papers were read by several teachers of 
the state. The following program was presented by members of the 
committee on articulation: ‘Methods of Teaching Literature to Chil- 
dren in the Primary Grades,” Rosa V. Strickland, principal of the Powell 
School, Birmingham, Alabama; “Reading in the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Grades,” Cora Pearson, Department of English, State Normal 
School, Florence, Alabama; ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Literature in Grades 
Seven, Eight, and Nine,” Miss Claudia Crumpton, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama; “The Selection of Literature for Children in the Grades,” 
Mrs. Zebulon Judd, formerly assistant county superintendent of 
Wayne County, North Carolina. 

The following reports and papers were presented before the high- 
school, normal-school, and college section: Report of the Committee on 
Folk-Lore, Roswell B. West, Central Park School, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; ‘The Collecting of Folk-Lore,’’ N. I. White, instructor in Eng- 
lish, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama; “The Library 
Needs in the High Schools of Alabama,’”’ M. Aline Bright, chairman of 
committee on high-school research, Barton Academy, Mobile, Alabama. 

Besides the various conferences of committees at headquarters, all 
of the committees had special luncheons. The association authorized 
the executive committee to organize a committee on speech to co-operate 
with the National Council’s committee on speech. This committee will 
endeavor to work out a plan of study similar to the one prepared by 
Adah Grandy, of Deerfield, Illinois, several years ago. A committee 
on libraries was also organized. 

The new officers of the association are: president, Charles A. Brown, 
principal and head of the English Department of the Central High School, 
Birmingham; first vice-president, E. G. McGehee, Selma High School, 
Selma; second vice-president, Miss Lu Abbe Chambless, Central High 
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school, Birmingham; secretary, Claude Howard, Normal School, Jack- 
sonville; editor-treasurer, Claudia Crumpton, Girls’ Technical Institute, 
Montevallo. 
C. C. CERTAIN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


An English section of the State Teachers’ Association of South 
Carolina was organized March 16, during the annual conference of the 
association in Columbia. The published program of the conference had 
included a call for a meeting of English teachers for the purpose of organ- 
ization, and Dr. James P. Kinard, president of Anderson College, and 
well known throughout the state as a teacher of English, was engaged 
to address the meeting. A large number of teachers from the public 
schools and the colleges were in attendance. The meeting was called 
to order by Professor George A. Wauchope, of the University of South 
Carolina. After Dr. Kinard’s address, in which he explained the purpose 
and functions of the proposed association, a number of brief talks were 
given in support of the movement, and various directions of useful 
activity were suggested. It became evident that the English teachers 
of the state were ready and enthusiastic for organized co-operation, with 
a view to more efficient teaching, improved local conditions, and closer 
acquaintance with the best thought and experience of English teachers 
in the country at large. It was unanimously voted to effect an orgniza- 
tion, and officers were elected as follows: president, George A. Wau- 
chope of the University of South Carolina; vice-president, J. C. Daniel, 
of the Darlington schools; secretary-treasurer, Weldon T. Myers, of 
Converse College. Professor J. Thompson Brown, of Winthrop College, 


was appointed chairman of a committee to draft a constitution. 
W. T. M. 


THE EASTERN PUBLIC-SPEAKING CONFERENCE 


The program of the seventh annual meeting of the Eastern Public- 
Speaking Conference, which was held at Princeton, New Jersey, April 24 
and 25, was carried out substantially as announced. Professor Winter 
and Professor Clark were unable to attend. The topics and speakers 
were as follows: “‘Composition and Delivery of the Oration,’ John W. 
Wetzel, Yale University; “‘The Spirit of the Oration,’’ Hugh M. Tilroe, 
Syracuse University; ‘‘ Personality in the Oration, Francis X. Carmody, 
Union Theological Seminary and member of the New York bar; “The 
Organization of Speech Material,’”’ Frederick B. Robinson, College of the 
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City of New York; “Class-Room Use of the Occasional Speech,” John C. 
French, Johns Hopkins University; ‘Practical Aspects of Brief- 
Making,” Carroll L. Maxcy, Williams College; “Systematic Investiga- 
tion of Debaters’ Propositions, Warren C. Shaw, Dartmouth College; 
“Conducting a Dramatic Club in the Department of Public Speaking,”’ 
Anthony F. Blanks, Colgate University; ‘‘The Psychology of Theatrical 
Audiences,”’ Donald Clive Stuart, Princeton University; ‘‘The Public 
Speaker a Word-Artist,” Horace G. McKean, Union College; ‘‘The 
Psychology of Action,’ F. H. Lane, University of Pittsburgh; “‘Imagi- 
nation in Argument,”’ H. F. Covington, Princeton University. 

As will be seen, the thought of the conference was centered succes- 
sively upon interpretation of the printed page, formal speech-making, 
argumentation and debate, the drama, and the psychology of public 
speaking. 

THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC-SPEAKING CONFERENCE 

The New England Public-Speaking Conference held its annual meet- 
ing at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Friday and 
Saturday, April 7 and 8. Friday evening was given to oral English. 
Mr. John M. Brewer, of the Department of Education, Harvard, gave a 
very interesting account of oral-English teaching in a high school in 
Los Angeles, California, where he was formerly a teacher of the subject. 
Mr. A. B. DeMille, of Milton Academy, led in a discussion of this sub- 
ject, and was followed by many others. The point was emphasized that 
the problem of teaching this subject in the schools would be much simpli- 
fied if the colleges gave some definite recognition to it either in admitting 
students or in making requirements for their degrees. 

Saturday was taken up with the subjects of voice training and debat- 
ing. Mrs. Clara Kathleen Rogers, of Boston, an author and teacher of 
distinction, read a most convincing paper on “The Voice in Speech and 
Its Significance as a Revelation of Character.” This was discussed by 
Mr. William Alden Paul, of the Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cam- 
bridge, and by others. A strong paper on holding intercollegiate debat- 
ing to high ethical standards was presented by Professor William Hawley 
Davis, of Bowdoin College. Mr. P. C. Cook of Dartmouth, and Mr. 
C. H. Collester, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
took leading parts in the discussion. 

The officers of the past year were re-elected, as follows: president, 
Professor John Corsa, Amherst College; vice-presidents, Professor A. T. 
Robinson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Principal D. O. S. 
Lowell, Roxbury Latin School; secretary, Professor H. B. Huntington, 
Brown University; treasurer, Professor W. H. Davis, Bowdoin College. 
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A SPECIAL PUBLIC-SPEAKING CONFERENCE AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The New England Public-Speaking Conference voted at its recent 
annual meeting to extend to all teachers of public speaking or of oral 
English an invitation to attend a special summer conference, to be held 
at Harvard University under the auspices of the New England confer- 
ence, in connection with the Harvard summer school. The conference 
will be held on three successive afternoons, and will consider subjects 
of wide general interest as well as others of special scientific character. 
Professor I. L. Winter, Harvard University, chairman of the committee 
of arrangements, invites any who are interested in this conference, from 
any part of the country, to communicate with him at once as to the best 
time, between July ro and August 18, for holding the meetings. Eight 
universities and colleges, Eastern and Western, will be represented in the 
corps of instructors in the Harvard summer courses in public speaking. 
In view of this gathering of teachers of high rank, and because of the 
several meetings of teachers’ associations in the East, the time seems 
opportune for this special conference. The exact dates will be announced 
later. 


AS YOU LIKE IT IN ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis is celebrating the Shakespeare tercentenary with an out- 
door production of As You Like It, June 5-11, by a cast of 1,000 persons, 
headed by Miss Margaret Anglin. There will be eight performances, 
one a matinée. All will take place in a natural auditorium in Forest 
Park having seats for almost ten thousand people—to be exact, 9,912. 
The principals, besides Miss Anglin, will be professionals selected by her 
but the other members of the cast will be St. Louis amateurs. 

The play itself has a framework in the form of an Elizabethan pro- 
logue and epilogue, enacted by three or four hundred persons, attired 
in costumes of Shakespeare’s time, who, on coming to take their places 
to view the play, express their holiday mood in dance, song, and merry- 
making. They are then seated as a Shakespearian audience. 

As You Like It is being played in the same park in which the 
“Pageant and Masque of St. Louis’”’ was presented, but not at Art Hill, 
where for the great production of two summers ago more than forty-four 
thousand seats were provided. Another natural auditorium near the 
center of the park has been “discovered,’’ which, because it is consider- 
ably smaller than that at Art Hill, is considered preferable for the pre- 
sentation of a play written by so great a master of words as Shakespeare. 
Although the smaller auditorium is large enough to seat 9,912 people, 
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Miss Anglin, speaking scarcely above the tone that she uses for indoor 
work, is easily heard in the auditorium’s farthermost recesses. 

Unlike the improvements for the “Pageant and Masque,” those for 
the As You Like It performances are to be permanent. By virtue of a 
special ordinance passed by the Board of Aldermen the Pageant Drama 
Association is defraying all expenses in connection with the improvements 
and is to be permitted to charge admission; but after the Shakespearian 
celebration the auditorium is to become the property of the city without 
any outlay whatever by the city. Park Commissioner Nelson Cunliff, 
who also is chairman of the committee on stage and auditorium of the 
Pageant Drama Association, has announced that when the As You Like 
It performances shall have passed into history, the auditorium will be 
available for any form of wholesome entertainment to which no admission 
fee is charged. 


PROGRAM OF THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL IN NEW YORK CITY 


First SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 5, 9:00 A.M. 


“The Advance Movement in English,” ELmMer W. Situ, Professor of Rhetoric 
and Public Speaking, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 
“Causes of Poor Results in English,’ GeEorcr P. Hrrcucock, Pratt Institute, 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 
“The Collegiate Training of the High-School Teacher of English,” A. R. 
BRUBACHER, President, State College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y. 
“The Professional Training of the High-School Teacher of English,’ FRANKLIN 
T. BAKER, Professor of the English Language and Literature, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 5, 2:00 P.M. 
“Two Types of Criticism of Composition Work,” STERLING A. LEONARD, 
Instructor in English, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“The Oral Interpretation of Literature,’”’ C. T. WrNcHESTER, Professor of 
English Literature, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
“Speech Training,” Catvin L. Lewis, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 
THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, JULY 6, 9:00 A.M. 
“The Equipment of the English Classroom,’”’ ADAH G. GRANDY, Head of the 
Department of English, Deerfield-Shields Township High School, 
Highland Park, IIl. 
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“Reading Clubs,” W. S. HrncuMan, English Master, Groton School, Groton, 
Mass. 

“Concerning Outside Reading,” Duptey H. Mires, Head of the Department 
of English, Evander Childs High School, New York City; J. O. ENGLE- 
MAN, Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, Ill. 


FourTH SESSION 
FRIDAY, JULY 7, 9:00 A.M. 
Joint Meeting with the Department of Secondary Education 
Topic: “The Report of the Committee of Thirty on the Reorganization of 
High-School English 
“The Purpose, Scope, and Main Features of the Report,” James F. Hosic, 
Head of the Department of English, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, 
Ill. 
“Literature in the Junior and Senior High Schools,” Emma J. Breck, Head of 
the Department of English, University High School, Oakland, Cal. 
“Composition in the Junior and Senior High Schools,” BENJAMIN A. HEYDRICK, 
Head of the Department of English, High School of Commerce, New 
York City. 

Headquarters and place of meeting will be at the McAlpin Hotel. 
New York teachers are prepairing an extensive exhibit of illustrative 
material, reference books, etc., which will be installed at Washington 
Irving High School. For a program of the National Education Associa- 
tion meeting and meetings of affiliated organizations write to D. W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Michigan. There are special railroad rates. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


As already announced the annual meeting of the American Library 
Association will be held this year at Asbury Park during the last week 
in June. The school library section will carry out the following program: 


First SESSION 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 29 
Topic: “The National Campaign for Better School Libraries.” 
“The Importance of the School Library in Modern Education,” JAMES FLEMING 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Il. 
“The School-Library Situation in the South,” Lucy E. Fay, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
“What the College and University Can Do,” AsartaH S. Root, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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“How the Public Library Can Help in Developing Effective High-School 
Libraries,” Henry E. LEGLER, Chicago Public Library. 

“What the Public Library Can Do for Grade- and Rural-School Libraries,” 
Erriz L. Power, Carnegie Library of Pittsburg; OrpHA MAup PETERS, 
Public Library of Gary, Ind. 

“What a Department of Education Can Do for School Libraries of a City,” 
CLauDE G. LELAND, Superintendent of School Libraries, New York 
City. 


SECOND SESSION 
SATURDAY, 2:00-5:00 P.M. 
2:00-3:00 Business Meeting. Election of Officers. Reports of Committees. 
3:00-5:00 Round-table Conference on Normal- and Elementary-School 
Libraries, conducted by Nancy I. THompson, State Normal 
School, Newark, N.J. 
3:00-5:00 Round-table Conference of High-School Librarians, conducted by 
Mary E. HALtt, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
There will be an exhibit of normal- and high-school library work, 
photographs of rooms, plans, outlines of instruction, reading lists, 
illustrative materials, etc. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE CHIEF PROBLEM IN SHAKESPEARE 


The most puzzling of all Shakespeare’s plays is Troilus and Cressida, 
thinks Professor John S. P. Tatlock, of Stanford University. Writing 
of this play in the Sewanee Review for April, he points out that the sub- 
ject was a popular one in Shakespeare’s day, and that other plays had 
been devoted to it, particularly one called The Iron Age. It was from 
these plays, and from Chaucer and Caxton, that Shakespeare derived 
his knowledge of the story, and it was for an audience habituated to 
a very different view of the Homeric characters than ours that Shake- 
speare wrote. Even so, his treatment, as usual, rises far above his 
sources. There is little value, thinks Professor Tatlock, in the idea that 
Shakespeare was passing through a period of disillusionment, as it is 
well known that works of dramatic art do not, as a rule, express the 
mood of the author, but very often the opposite of it. Such attempts 
as those of Dr. Brandes to extract biographical sunbeams from cucumbers 
may be passed over lightly. We should depend rather upon actual 
historical facts than upon epic imagination in the interpretation of 
Shakes peare. 
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THE TEACHING OF MYTHS 


Professor Norris, of the State Normal College at Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
contributes a second and final article on “Myths and the Teaching of 
Myths” to the American Schoolmaster for April. He thinks that the 
educational basis for the treatment of myths is to be found in the fact 
that the child has a range of observation as narrow as that of the early 
myth-makers, and that as he gets older he is able to compare his mature 
impressions with his early immature ones. In this way he will get not 
only a true knowledge of the world of nature, but also a just conception 
of the intellectual progress which men have made. He admits that some 
of the popular motives for the use of the myth have somewhat of justi- 
fication, as, for example, that myth-study is an approach to nature study; 
that it may embody suggestions for the consideration of conduct; that 
it will afford material for the understanding and appreciation of litera- 
ture and art; and that it may be made the basis of material for oral and 
written language. These values will be realized in proportion as the 
myth stories are carefully chosen and clearly presented. The Greek 
myths will probably retain their ascendency over the Norse because of 
the fact that they are clearer and, from a literary point of view, more 
sincere. 


THE STUDY OF THE DRAMA 


Those who have read the articles on the teaching of lyric poetry and 
on the teaching of the novel by Professor Harry G. Paul, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will welcome his recently published article entitled 
“The Study of the Drama,” which appears in the Bulletin of the Illinois 
Association of Teachers of English for April 15. Professor Paul has in 
mind the work of the high school. He believes that the teacher should 
set up as the goal a real interest in Shakespeare on the part of the student 
and some intelligent pleasure in reading him. These aims are to be 
accomplished by selecting for a beginning such a play as The Merchant 
of Venice and treating it principally from the point of view of the whole 
play, but with sufficient collateral information concerning Shakespeare’s 
London, acting in Shakespeare’s day, Shakespeare’s versification and 
grammar, and Shakespeare’s methods of plot construction and character 
portrayal. Such matters should be handled informally in connection 
with the study and oral reading of the play. The pupils should be 
encouraged, whenever possible, to witness actual production. Not the 
least valuable feature of the article is the body of references, which are 
accompanied by appropriate comment scattered through the text. 
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OF UNIFORMITY IN COMPOSITION CLASSES ; 
Real uniformity in classroom instruction in college composition is 
unattainable and also undesirable, declares Professor Percy W. Long, 
of Harvard University. His ideas are set forth in a contribution to the 
Leaflet of the New England Association of Teachers of English for May. 
In this article he points out that the essential factor in teaching is the 
personality of the instructor. It does not so much matter what facts 
are taught as what manner of presentation is employed. Pupils are 
educated by the classroom atmosphere rather more than by facts and 
principles. The most effective means of creating the proper atmosphere 
is the model. Selections from the best writers should be commented 
upon by the instructor and read by the students. Examples of such 
models, with suggestions as to comment, are included in Professor Long’s 
presentation. 


THE FIRST STEPS IN SPELLING REFORM 


The British reformers of spelling are constant in season and out. 
In Modern Language Teaching for March appears an anonymous com- 
munication concerning the first steps to be taken in reforming English 
spelling. This is in the nature of a reply to certain criticisms published 
in the same magazine last July, the basis of which was that spelling reform 
should hold to the historic view. The present writer thinks that reform 
must come gradually, but that progress in language is natural and 
“historic.” The suggestions of the Simplified Spelling Board are, on 
the other hand, revolutionary and introduce arbitrary changes, such as 
the ending of words with /, i, s, wu, and v, although English words never 
did end with these letters except in the case of wu in Anglo-Saxon. The 
writer would proceed to reduce the eccentricity of spelling by improving 
the vowel system without much interference with the consonants. He 
suggests in detail how this may be done. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF ENGLISH COURSES 


The increased attendance at the high school of children from homes 
of little culture has brought teachers in the larger places face to face 
with the question of adapting the materials of instruction to the capacities 
of the pupils. What this may mean is indicated by Miss Katherine 
Mahy, supervisor of English in the Hope Street High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island. In Education for May she declares that it is useless to 
expect all pupils to take the course in literature adapted to those with 
good background. She would permit pupils with limited English 
vocabulary, racial prejudices, immigrant characteristics, and immediate 
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needs with regard to American citizenship to read books better adapted 
to them than the traditional classics. She would, however, be on the 
lookout for ability to comprehend and would transfer such pupils to 
the regular classes as soon as possible. Teachers dealing with foreign 
pupils will find the account of Miss Mahy’s experience helpful. 


A COURSE FOR YOUTH FROM TWELVE TO FOURTEEN 


Without doubt the most interesting educational question under dis- 
cussion at the present time is the reorganization of the upper grammar 
grades and the first years of high school. An address on this subject 
was delivered by Commissioner David Snedden, of Massachusetts, at 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Detroit in February, which appears in the Journal 
of Educational Administration and Supervision for April. He suggests a 
classification of school studies for these years into two groups, called, 
respectively, alpha units and beta units. In the first he would place 
those studies over which the pupil is to have perfect command, so that 
he has fixed and usable knowledge or skill. In the second he would put 
the studies and parts of studies which contribute rather to appreciation, 
ideals, and background of knowledge. Those especially interested in 
English will note with approval that liberal provision is made in Dr. 
Snedden’s scheme for practical training in English expression, and that 
at least a modest proportion of the work in literature is placed in the 
alpha group. Whatever else he may be, Dr. Snedden is always fearless 
and suggestive, and therefore his proposals as to the reoganization of the 
school course are worth pondering. 


WHY MANUSCRIPTS ARE REJECTED 


The readers of the English Journal who may be ambitious to break 
into print, or who may have already tried their hands at authorship, will 
turn with some eagerness to the symposium in the Bookman for May, 
on the topic, “‘Why Are Manuscripts Rejected?”’ The contributors are 
editors of more than a dozen of the leading American magazines, and 
their remarks will be most illuminating to all who use the magazines, 
whether for purposes of exploitation or only for mental refreshment. 
The points made are too numerous even to be summarized in this column. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
A pamphlet of Suggestions on the Teaching of Reading has been pre- 
pared by Miss Annie Reynolds, inspector of grades of city schools for 
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the state of Wisconsin, and is issued by C. P. Cary, state superintendent, 
Madison, Wisconsin.—The aftermath of the Hillegas scale appears in 
the form of a collection of 150 specimens of English composition, arranged 
for use in psychological and educational experiments by Edward L. 
Thorndike. The collection is bound in paper and published by Teachers 
College, Columbia University.—The latest plan of testing reading ability 
is presented by H. A. Brown, director of the Bureau of Research for the 
State of New Hampshire, in the form of a bulletin, entitled The Measure- 
ment of Ability to Read. ‘The Bureau of Research is located at 25 Capitol 
Street, Concord, New Hampshire.—James M. Grainger, of the Farmville 
Normal School, has added to the excellent compilations which he has 
made for that institution A Course in English for the Grades, to which 
are appended typical lessons and suggestions. The whole constitutes 
Vol. II, No. 1, of the bulletin of the State Normal School for Women, 
Farmville, Virginia.—Commissioner Claxton has caused to be published 
a circular for the National Rural Teachers’ Reading Circle. The plan 
is that of directed reading for credit. Unfortunately the selections 
named are probably too ambitious for the persons for whom they 
were intended.—The Houghton Mifflin Company has issued Questions 
on Macbeth, by Odell Shepard, as the latest addition to “English Prob- 
lems.” —The Commissioner of Education for New Jersey, Mr. C. N. 
Kendall, has arranged A Suggestive Program for the Celebration of New 
Jersey Day in the Public Schools of New Jersey.—The celebration of 
Memorial Day will be made distinctly more profitable in the state of 
Wisconsin by the use of the new Wisconsin Memorial Day Annual, 
recently compiled under the direction of C. P. Cary, state superintendent 
of public instruction. 


QUESTIONS FOR SELF-EXAMINATION 
Franklin B. Dyer, superintendent of schools in Boston, has com- 
piled a very suggestive list of questions for teachers, one section of which 
is as follows: 
TEACHING THE LESSON 
1. Do I distinguish the following types of lesson and employ each at the 
proper time—a drill lesson, a thinking lesson, a lesson for appreciation 
(of literature or art), and a lesson to teach children how to study ? 
2. What method of teaching do I use most often: 
a) The conversational, in which the pupils both answer and ask questions ? 
b) The quiz, in which the pupils answer only the questions which I ask 
them ? 
c) The lecture, in which the pupils merely receive what is given them ? 
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. Do I choose my method of teaching in view of the character of the lesson 


to be taught ? 


. What part of the recitation time do I take up 


a) By asking thought-provoking questions and trying to get the pupils 
to talk freely about the subject which they are learning to handle ? 

b) By merely “quizzing” ? 

c) By giving information ? 

d) By working at the blackboard ? 

e) By using illustrative material ? 


. What part of the recitation time do the pupils take up 


a) By working out new information through free conversation about the 
subject which they are trying to learn ? 

b) By repeating information memorized from a book ? 

c) By drill or practice work to apply the principles taught ? 

d) By giving thoughtful answers ? 

e) By working at their seats or at the blackboard ? 


. To what extent in each lesson do I help the pupils to regae the next lesson 


a) By a good ending of recitation ? 
b) By a judicious assignment ? 

c) By stating the aim? 

d) By anticipating their difficulties ? 
e) By suggestions or directions ? 


. How do I find out that the pupils have clearly in mind the aim or purpose 


of each lesson ? 


. DoI take appropriate means to ascertain how much the pupils know about 


the subject of the lesson before I attempt to teach them the new lesson ? 


. To what extent do I secure the proper attention of pupils to their work 


through interests that are natural to them ? 


. What means do I take to present the material in the form of problems 


which stimulate the curiosity of the pupils ? 


. Are my questions simple, direct, and logical, or are they rambling, am- 


biguous, and suggestive of the answer ? 


. Are most of my questions for the purpose of developing new ideas or to 


find out how much of the assigned lesson the pupils have learned ? 


. What means do I adopt to insure a judicious distribution of my questions 


among the pupils ? 


. How many different pupils of my class do I give a chance to recite in each 


recitation? Ina week? 


. What pains do I take to make my questions such that the pupils must 


answer them with a complete statement rather than with one word ? 
What methods do I employ to have each pupil, as he recites, address him- 
self to the class rather than to me? 

How do I make it necessary for the pupil to make the proper use of his 
past experiences and his present knowledge ? 
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Alice H. Spaulding, Brookline, Massachusetts. Miss Tomlin is a direct descendant 
of Charles Kingsley. 
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Do I make desirable use of pictures, objects, charts, maps, blackboards, 
and other objective material ? 

Am I distributing my attention judiciously among the better and poorer 
pupils so that each pupil is getting the largest possible value from my 
instruction ? 

Am I training my pupils to discriminate between what is essentially 
important in the lesson and what is only relatively so ? b 
Am I teaching my pupils to organize their own ideas in proper relation 

and sequence ? 

How do I see to it that the pupils feel that the object of the lesson has 
been accomplished ? 

By what methods do I clinch the main idea of each lesson before closing 
the recitation ? 

What evidence is there that my pupils are increasing in power of self- 
control and initiative? Are they learning to solve their own difficulties ? 
Are my pupils increasing their feeling of responsibility for their own 
improvement ? 

Do my pupils attack hard work gladly or do they want help in every little 
difficulty ? 

Are my pupils being trained in conscious methods of study and work ? 

To what extent do drills and practice work of pupils carry over into their 
other work ? 

Is my teaching such that there is inculcated in my pupils the desire to 
learn, to render some valuable service, and to be somebody worth while ? 
In general, what am I as a teacher doing, what am I doing it for, and why 
am I doing it in this particular way ? 


MY SWEETHEART' 


Like perfume from a fragrant rose, 
Like moonbeams o’er the sea, 

Like music from a throbbing harp, 
My loved one is to me! 


Like perfume—but she’s sweeter far; 
Like moonbeams—but more fair; 
And e’en the rarest melodie 
Cannot with her compare. 


And I shall always love her true, . 
And never from her part; 

For till eternity she'll reign 
As queen within my heart. 


t Written by Marion Kingsley Tomlin, as a voluntary piece of classwork for 
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REVIEWS 


A NEW EDITION OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY'* 


In an eminently usable volume of 592 pages, Walter Barnes has made 
such new use of Palgrave’s classic collection of lyrics as will highly 
gratify many teachers who find difficulty in teaching poetry. He has 

devoted 150 pages to a body of notes of unusual helpfulness. His pur- 

pose has been, as avowed in his preface, “to bring out the literary 
qualities of the poems; to discuss the meter; to introduce any material 
that might aid in the interpretation; and to give suggestions about oral 
reading.” He adds, “I have tried to steer between the matter-of-fact, 
unemotional dissection of the poems, which will not arouse students, 
and the ecstatic admiration, which will arouse merely their antagonism.” 

How well the author has succeeded in avoiding the fatalities he 
mentions can be shown best by direct quotations from his paragraphs. 

A good example of aid to interpretation is found in the note on 

Shakespeare’s familiar sonnet, No. XXIX, “When, in disgrace with 

fortune and men’s eyes,” etc. “Shakespeare, endowed with matchless 

gifts of emotions, thought, wisdom, and expression, here pictures him- 
self in deep despondency, envying the prospects, the features, the 
popularity of some of his friends, even coveting the artistic power and 
wide-embracing intellect of certain others. Then his mind falls upon 
his dearest friend, and the thought of his friendship lifts him from gloom 
to happiness.” In another sentence he emphasizes Shakespeare’s poetic 
skill, at the same time assisting in the interpretation of the poem. 

“Notice the dull, muffled sounds in the first two quotations—the thin, 

obscure vowels (uw, among others) and the heavy consonants; and observe 

how the words drag along—for example, in the third line of the first 
quatrain. All this suggests the gloom of the poet’s mood. But observe 
that in the third quatrain and the couplet the melody has become bright 
and happy—long and broad vowels; rapid, running words, a feminine 
rhyme (rather rare in Shakespeare’s sonnets)—in fact, all the vivacity 
and joyousness of a morning song.” Such specific suggestions are surely 
of the greatest value to the inexperienced or the unliterary teacher as 
showing a very clear method of approach to the literary qualities of 
poetry. To all such Mr. Barnes has done a large service. 

* Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, edited by Walter Barnes. Chicago: Row, Peterson 

& Co., 1915. 
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To Gray’s “The Bard” the author gives this helpful background: 
“This poem is based on a tradition that Edward the First during his 
conquest of Wales had all the Welsh poets slain, to prevent their stirring 
up the people. As the king and his army are marching through a narrow 
pass in Wales, an aged poet appears on an overhanging promontory 
and pronounces woe on the royal house and foretells the future; then 
leaps from the rock.’’ Of Wordsworth’s great ‘Ode on Immortality” 
we find a complete topical outline, clear in its analysis and sympathetic 
and appreciative in its comments. He lays due emphasis upon the 
splendid idealism of the poem, as well as on the author’s power of con- 
crete visualization and great suggestion. Of the meter he adds, “To 
the irregularity of meter is due much of the music of the ode and much 
of the impression of passionate and spontaneous, forcible utterance.” 

Another unusual feature of the annotation is the suggestions for 
oral reading. The reviewer once heard Samuel Thurber, one of the great- 
est English teachers of the last generation, say to his class of girls, 
“If you can read a poem or a bit of prose aloud, and do it well, you have 
all there is in it for you.”” Mr. Barnes is clearly a disciple of Mr. Thur- 
ber, but he would not leave the pupil to unaided blundering. He holds 
it to be “an essential part of our work as teachers of poetry to train 
students in the art of reading aloud.” His logic is that if lyric poetry 
was written for musical effect, the effect cannot be appreciated until 
it is given voice. We must admit the logic; likewise we must submit 
to the task of teaching simple interpretative reading—a very agreeable 
task when one has the talent, and can realize the resulting good. Such 
suggestions as Mr. Barnes gives will certainly encourage teachers to try. 
Phrases like “read with firm, full tones’’; “do not imitate, but suggest, 
the owl’s cry”; “read softly and musically,” are typical and furnish the 
cue to the successful reading of the poems. 

Not all the poems are annotated. The author assumes that “a 
good start wins the race”’ for most pupils, and more and more is left 
to growing insight and interpretative power as the work progresses. 
One feels sure that into whatever schoolroom the atmosphere of these 
notes is carried, there, other things being equal, the pupils will be found 
having a good time with poetry. 

As one lays the book down, his arm may be a little weary from the 
extra heavy quality of the “stock,” but he is profoundly grateful for 
the large, clear type and ample spacing which has enabled him to read 
the lines easily and rapidly, as well as for the simple and direct reference 
method of numbering both the poems and the notes. The whole “get 
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up” of the book reflects not only the spirit of a lover of literature, but 
the genius of a practical worker in the schoolroom. 
ELMER W. SMITH 
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[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


Critical Realism. By Roy Woop Settars. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 
1916. Pp. 283. $2.00. 

A study of the nature and conditions of knowledge. The author contends that 
idealism and realism have actually held essentially the same view. 

Democracy and Education. By JoHN Dewey. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 
Pp. 434. 

An introduction to the philosophy of education, being one number of the series 
of ‘Textbooks in Education,” edited by Paul Monroe. 

The Life and Times of Tennyson. By Tuomas R. LounsBury. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1915. Pp. 661. $2.50. 

A critical biography ending with “In Memoriam.” An exhaustive, painstaking, 
and sympathetic study. 

William Wordsworth: How to Know Him. By C. T. WINCHESTER. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1916. Pp. 296. $1.25 net. 

Biography, criticism, the principal short poems, and selections from some of the 
longer ones. Like the other volumes in this series, excellent. 

Chief European Dramatists. Selected and edited by BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 786. $2.75. 

Twenty-one plays from the drama of Greece, Rome, Spain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Norway—Aeschylus to Ibsen. A companion to Dickinson’s 
Chief Contemporary Dramatists. 

Shakespeare Questions. By OpELL SHEPARD. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1916. Pp. 214. $0.50. 

Eighteen plays are treated. General questions are followed by questions on 
details. 

A Shakespere Festival. By SARAH E. Smwons. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1916. Pp. 64. 

Prepared for high schools. 

The Merchant of Venice. The Tragedy of Julius Caesar. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Danrer Homer Ricuw, (The Globe Theatre 
Shakespeare.) New York: Harper, 1916. Pp. 132. $0.35. 

The editor has attempted to treat the dramas as plays upon the stage of the Globe, 
rather than as mere books to be read. 


A Warwickshire Lad. By GEORGE MADDEN MartTIN. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1916. Pp. 112. $1.00. 
Will Shakespeare as the author of Emmy Lou imagines him. 
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British Verse for Boys. Selected and edited by DANtEL V. THompson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1916. Pp. 374. 
Two hundred and sixty-one pieces from Chaucer to the present, with apparatus. 
The Brief. By Carrot, Lewis Maxcy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1916. Pp. 332. $1.25. 
Selections for practice are included. 
Reference Guides. By FLORENCE M. Hopxrys. Detroit: Willard Co., 1916. 
Pp. 23. 
An outline of eight groups of lessons on reference books, to be given in the English 
courses of high schools. 
A First Book of Composition. By THomas H. Briccs and IsaBeL McCKINnNevy. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1913. Pp. 300. 


How to Write Business Letters. Edited by Walter K. Smart, in collaboration 
with the editorial staff of System. New York: A. W. Shaw Co., 1916. 
Pp. 160. 

Numerous examples are analyzed as to structure and purpose. 

_ Effective Public Speaking. By Freprerick B. Ropryson. Chicago: LaSalle 
Extension University, 1915. Pp. 467. 

A thoroughgoing analysis, with examples. 

Science In Vocal Tone Production. By GEORGES ANTOINE BROUILLET. Bos- 
ton: Boston Text Book Co., 1916. Pp. 176. 

A textbook for study and practice. Numerous illustrations of the organs involved 
in speaking and of musical notations are included. 

The Essentials of Effective Gesture. By JosepH A. Mosuer. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 188. $1.00. 

What Shall We Play? By FANNIE WycHE Dunn. New York: Macmillan, 
1916. Pp. 183. $0.40. 

Dramatizations for the third and fourth grades. 

Gate to English. Books I and II. By Witt D. Howe, Zeta O’Harr, and 
Myron T. PritcHarp. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 191s. 
Pp. 398 and 375. 

Language books for elementary schools. 

Lessons in English. BooksIandII. By Frep Newton Scott and Gorpon A. 
SoutHworTH. Revised edition. New York: Benjamin H. Sanborn Co., 
1916. Pp. 250 and 371. 

In this edition a series of original drawings has been added, together with certain 
new lessons, and the uniform grammatical nomenclature has-been used. 

Better English, Book I. By J. Mitnor Dorey and Junius W. STEVENs. 
Milton, Pa.: Weidenhamer & Co., 1916. Pp. 223. 

A one-year course in composition and grammar for Junior High Schools. 
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